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Social Importance of Wealth, 


The position of wealth in the world has always been resented 
as being unduly exalted. Its superiorities have been so invinci- 
ble, its domination so intrusive and natural, its immunities and 
advantages so numerous, that men have, as it were, conspired to- 
gether to dispute the justice of its reign and the rights of its ac- 
corded claim. Through all ,history the note of resentment cry- 
ing out against it runs like a minor strain to modify the domi- 
nant chord. Reformers in state, religion, morals, society, have 
always taken up their parable against wealth as against the great 
enemy of man, and turned their crusades against evil into cru- 
sades against the rich. Even ancient Homer, as also Saadi and 
Budha, have their fling against the increase of wealth, and modern 


Goldsmith cries, 


‘* Woe to the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


which is striking as an epigram, though misleadingin fact. No 
race ever decayed so long as it was accumulating wealth. 

The literary classes in all ages have been the special antago- 
nists of wealth, and have exalted the pleasures and powers of the 
mind and soul as against the sensual gratifications procured by 
wealth. Even when fawning upon the rich they were chanting 
the praises of poverty-stricken contentment and the felicities of 
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the soul. ‘They never seemed to observe that where there was no 
wealth, there was and could be no literature; just as the various 
classes of reformers never perceive that if they could destroy 
riches, neither they nor anybody would know what to do with the 
seething mass of helpless poverty in which all would be sub- 
merged. If it were not so common to note that the plainest and 
simplest truths were missed by even the best minds of antiquity, 
one would stand amazed at the incessant and repeated diatribe 
of philosopher, sage, and saint against that increase of wealth 
which gave to the complainants themselves the very vantage 
ground from which they could launch their suicidal invectives; the 
wealth of their respective communities being the sole reason why 
they had leisure and knowledge enough to think and speak with- 
out the necessity of digging or hunting for their daily provisions. 

Now it is plain that no community has, or ever can have any 
but the rudest occupations, and therefore the rudest people, so 
long as it has not wealth enough to support some men in compara- 
tive leisure above want. Neither statesmen, nor writers, nor 
generals, nor inventors, nor poets and artists can arise in a society 
all of whose members must go out daily, like a wolf or a buffalo, 
to pick up their food from the bare face of theearth. Men in such 
a condition, like the Tartars or the Indians, are really but tribes of 
animals ranging the fields of nature, predatory or pastoral as the 
case may be, and as incapable as animals of any of the higher 
works or products of humanity. They must be animals till they 
manage to find methods of production which shall secure them a 
reasonable subsistence without perpetual devotion to filling their 
larders or making their houses and garments. The incipient 
stage, or rather the indispensable condition of all civilization 
then is the accumulation of some wealth, and not until this first 
necessity is provided is there the least chance that either mind or 
morals will begin their upward march to any estimable degree, 
or that man will rise above familiar association—because of 
equality of nature—with the cave dog and the cave bear, 
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It is easy to state this and to see it to be true for the begin- 
nings of the human ascent; but men are prone to kick at the lad- 
der by which they rose from their mire, and to deny its value in 
the later stages of their prosperity and power. ‘The risen parvenu 
does not like to revert to the times when he dug with spade and 
pick at a dollar a day, or to the buildings where he carried a hod 
in the times of his needy youth, though that laid the foundation 
of his succeeding fortune. 

And mankind has done likewise by the means of his own 
rise in the scale of general being. Having reached a level of 
comparative affluence—affluence as contrasted with the condition 
of any other animal—he begins to be swollen with a sense of his 
own importance, and to claim that he has risen, not by virtue of 
hard labor and a successful struggle with the need of subsistence, 
but by God-given instinct and a lofty inmate genius aiming at 
the highest and best ideals. This might be all very innocent 
and harmless vaporing, were it not that such notions tend to 
alienate him from the true means of progress,—the increase of 
wealth and improvement of his material condition,—and to turn 
him aside to the pursuit of thin ideals at the expense of his real 
good. For, being once turned aside to them, he becomes capa- 
ble of the wildest fantasies. He may become a dervish of the 
desert, a begging friar, or a celibate priest, a mooning esthete, 
or astaring poet willing to live dirty and despised in Grub Street 
all his life, or a book-worm reading everything and knowing 
nothing, or any one of the many useless species of toilers who add 
nothing to human well-being. 

But it were better for all of us if we were to cling fast to the 
idea of the initial step of our progress as a race. We must insist 
more strenuously that, as our rise began in that improvement of 
our material condition which we call wealth, so the successive 
steps of our progress have all been made by exactly the same 
means, the increase of wealth as its basis. There never has been 
any other history of this, and there never can be any other. All 
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steps upward are made upon a flight of stairs constructed by the 
material resources of the times. This is plain at a glance in his- 
tory if one will but look at the well-known facts. The Egyptians 
were wealthy when they built the pyramids and raised the obe- 
lisks. Athens was richest in.the age of Pericles who had managed 
to secure control of the common treasure at Delos. Rome was 
richest at the time of Caesar and Cicero when her glory reached 
its acme. That these nations fell through national corruption 
produced by their riches and luxury, is probably the wildest 
theory (apart from that which attributed disease to witches and 
charms and demons) which ever misled and distracted speculative 
mankind. The wealth of Egypt attracted the desire of the Per- 
sians, who overcame and destroyed her for the sake of plunder. 
The wealth of Athens attracted the cupidity of Philip and Alex- 
ander, who overcame and destroyed her by impoverishing her 
resources. The wealth of Rome attracted the Germans, who over- 


came and destroyed her by impoverishing her provinces. All 
rose to grandeur by the increase of their wealth ; all were de 
stroyed by military invasions, and when impoverished feil back 
to the level of the barbarians who had conquered and plundered 


them. 

The notion that corruption increases with wealth can be 
maintained only on the ground that poor tribes, such as Zulus, 
Indians, Finlanders, Chinamen and the like are remarkably 
virtuous and stalwart, or that for true virtue one must go to the 
squalid quarters of great cities, to the starved peasantries of Rus- 
sia, Poland, Spain and Italy, and like abodes of the forlorn and 
the destitute. Those who believe that the assemblage of thieves 
and robbers, who gathered round Romulus, were better than the 
citizens of Rome at the time of Augustus, must prefer a society 
all of brigands to one where learning, eloquence and statesman- 
ship had at least some sway and esteem. They indeed allege the 
words of Tacitus and Juvenal as if Tacitus and Juvenal knew 
everything. But they indeed knew and said less than the New 
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York World or Town Topics know and say about our present soci- 
ety. But any historian who should take those journals as repre- 
sentative of our times, omitting the vast achievements of inven- 
tors, statesmen, writers, and commercial men in our age, would 
be as wise as one who should think to photograph a city by tak- 
ing a saloon precinct. And to attribute, as those writers did, the 
decay of Rome to the increase of its resources is the same as to 
say that New York is in danger of fire because of the strength 
of its fire brigade. 

But not to spend our time over the far-gone and misty past, 
where one is easily believed to make his facts to suit his theory, 
let us look at our own times and history. At the era of the Rev- 
olution our country was a little and lean community scattered 
along the Atlantic seaboard—to borrow a figure from Plato, like 
frogs around a marsh. Three millions of people, mostly given to 
agriculture and shipping, held the gate of the vast continent back 
of them open indeed, but unentered. They were not indeed poor, 
but they were like all naticns of that day of no steam machinery, 
no railways, and no great cities, far from the wealth of the pres- 
ent day. Slowly they dragged along after the Union was estab- 
lished, adding to their wealth decade by decade and increasing 
their resources after a slow-paced fashion. The age of steam ar- 
rived, lending to them the power of its tireless energy. They 
sprang to its use with speed, and the continent began to be ex- 
plored, then traversed by railways and its rivers ploughed by 
steamers. Cities sprang up, mines were opened, the prairies 
sown with grain, forests cleared, emigration encouraged mostly 
of the laboring classes,—and in the short space of the half of 
one century the nation put itself abreast of the foremost nations 
of the world in wealth. It did not write better books, or devote 
itself more to religion, or to the fine arts, it outdid nobody in sci- 
entific pursuits or ideal aims, but it devoted itself, amid great re- 
proaches from “‘abroad,’’ to the brutal aggregation of wealth of 
every kind. And what was the result? A degeneration of the 
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people by the increase of luxury and refinement? By no means, 
On the contrary, the nation has grown immeasurably in strength, 
power, freedom, self-respect, and respect abroad. It has become 
comparatively refined, intelligent, moral, and now reaches out 
towards literature, art, science, and all the ornamental branches 
of life, towards social amenities, liberality of thought, gracious- 
ness of manner, with the the enjoyment and with the courage of 
its worldly resources in its eyes. It now boasts itself to be one of 
the greatest powers of the world,—great enough to laugh good- 
naturedly when venerable Italy, moss-grown with civilizations and 
memories, ruffles up and begs to know if an insult is intended by 
the New Orleans massacres, and peaceful enough to settle its own 
quarrels with England by reasonable arbitration. Meanwhile, 
it has taken in hand many millions of Europe’s least intelligent 
and most turbulent populations, and by giving them something 
profitable to do, and so making life decent and comfortable, 
turned them into as good and peaceable citizens as the world can 
know. ‘The result is not due to schools, for our immigrants went 
to no schools; not newspapers, for they could not read our news- 
papers; nor the ballot, for the ballot enables them to change 
nothing; not liberty, for their liberty consisted only in the free- 
dom they had at home, to go to work and get a living; not to any 
institutions, political, religious, or social that could so transform 
and modify them. It is simply owing to the fact that a tolerable 
amount of labor gets here a reasonable amount of compensation, 
and men, growing better off, grow also intelligent, peaceful, and 
useful. And the nation having its wealth increased by all the 
additions of these numbers, grows in prosperity by the increase 
of wealth so visibly and at such a pace as to earn and command 
the admiration of the civilized everywhere. 

Now it is evident that if this growth were mostly literary, re- 
ligious, artistic, or philosophic, leaving us low in goods, no such 
added power and esteem would accrue to it. A nation of devotees, 
like monks and friars, needy artists and the like, if such a thing 
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were possible, which it it is not, would be of small account in the 
rude world. Its masses would be idle, ignorant, and wretched, 
its peasantry servile and stupid, its civilization, like that of the 
sixteenth century Italians, would be brutal, sensual, and narrow. 
Nothing but a general wealth could produce a general uplifting, 
nothing but a general wealth could make a prosperous common- 
wealth. 

We urge this to make it clear not simply that wealth is de- 
sirable, which everybody knows, but that it is the corner-stone or 
rather the main foundation of advance, and that there is no 
other foundation. Plato may plant and Napoleon may lead, 
saints may martyr, Richelieu direct state policy, Washington 
head the government, and still all go to the dogs, without in- 
crease of wealth. That, and thatonly, makes success, and with- 
out that, genius and religion and politics and letters will all alike 
labor in vain. ; 

The main thing to do then is to do as America is doing—go 
‘ on increasing in wealth and let other things follow on as they 
can. Wealth will nurse an army of arts and sciences into vigor- 
ous life without any more ado, and nothing else has the milk for 
them. That mad race for riches in this century, which is so 
often deplored, is the best insanity that ever took possession of 
people, and has already resulted in wider charity, greater liberal- 
ity, finer persons, nobler state policy. and richer literature than 
the world has ever seen before, and therefore we say, let it go on. 
And go on it will, since the advantages of wealth are at last clear- 
ly recognized, and men are devoting themselves to getting it. 

But they are as yet only in the first stage of the process. 
Men are seeking wealth, but they do not yet clearly see that the 
truest and best means to get it is to devote themselves to produc- 
ing something. There is still the old predatory impulse to try to 
get wealth by getting what some one else has, by laws, by trea- 
ties, by civic or social arts, and arrangements, but there is only 
one method to advance the general wealth, and that is to add to 
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it by increasing the arts and range of production. More, more, 
more is always needed of everything for everybody, and an in- 
crease of products is the great means to make all richer. 

With the increase of wealth, that is the number and quality 
of houses, crops, metals, machineries, cities, conveniences of life, 
books, libraries, ships, railways, museums, newspapers, and the 
like, we may be sure of a nation advancing toa greatness such 
as was never realized by any militant state in history, and to an 
intelligence which shall throw the finest minds of antiquity into 
permanent shadow. All things are possible to a wealthy people, 
for they have the materials of all things in their hands. 




















The Relation of the State to the Individual. 

By Dr. Lewis G. JANES. 
The latest word of Mr. Herbert Spencer upon the functions 
of the State and its relations to the individual is of interest to 
every student of social science. Sociology, or the science of so- 
ciety, if it does not owe to him its name and its primary impetus, 
certainly owes to him the first systematic attempt to formulate its 
laws, and a wealth of illustrative material, gathered by the pa- 
tient investigation of the facts of history and experience, which 
must render all subsequent investigators in this field of research 
his constant debtors. 

In his latest work on ‘‘ Justice’’—Part IV of the Principles 
of Morality—which he regards as in some degree the culmination 
of his entire philosophical system, Mr. Spencer states anew his 
theory of the relations of the State to the individual, with some- 
thing of novelty in his conclusions and illustrations, and an evi- 
dent modification of some views heretofore expressed. It is our 
purpose briefly to examine and comment upon the matured con- 
victions of the author of the Synthetic Philosophy, as set forth 
in this latest volume of his philosophy. 

It should be noted at the outset that this volume, which 
covers much of the ground of his earlier work, ‘‘ Social Sta- 
tics,’’ is expressly intended to supersede and correct the imma- 
ture judgments of that brilliant, but somewhat crude and imper- 
fect treatise on man in his social relations. ‘‘ Social Statics’’ 
has been withdrawn from publication in the latest English edi- 
tion of Mr. Spencer’s works. Certain chapters will be hereafter 
revised and published in a volume of essays, but with that excep- 
tion it will hereafter be a manifest injustice to Mr. Spencer to 
quote the opinions expressed in that work in illustration of his 
present or mature convictions. 

As compared with ‘‘Social Statics,’ the new volume gives 
evidence of a growing conservatism, a stricter, though not an ex- 
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clusive dependence upon the inductive method of argumentation, 
and a more explicit recognition of the bearing of the law of rela- 
tivity upon the practical problems of citizenship and individual 
obligation. While Mr. Spencer aims to hold before us the ideal 
of a perfect society, and a true conception of the relations of the 
individual to the State in such a society, he everywhere recog- 
nizes the present immaturity of mankind at large, and the neces- 
sity for adapting existing institutions to the man of to-day. 

In ‘‘ Social Statics’’ and ‘‘ Illustrations of Universal Pro- 
gress,’’ as well as implicitly and explicitly in the ‘‘ Principles of 
Psychology ’’ and ‘“‘ Principles of Sociology,’’ Mr. Spencer em- 
phasized the fact that society is an organism, illustrating similar 
principles of growth to those which govern the evolution of bio- 
logical structures. In ‘‘Justice’’ the reader isstruck at once by 
the infrequency of all explicit references to society as an organ- 
ism. In a careful reading and somewhat hastier re-reading of 
this volume, we recall but a single passage in which the “ social 
organism’”’ is directly mentioned; and this is in an illustrative 
paragraph which notes that evolutionary progress in biological 
and social structures is alike marked by increasing heterogeneity 
of structures and increasing division of functions.—(P. 229). 

We should judge too hastily, however, if we were to con- 
clude that this change of emphasis indicates a tendency in Mr. 
Spencer’s mind to place less importance than heretofore upon the 
analogies between biological and sociological conditions. On the 
contrary, he expressly informs us, in a cautiously-worded phrase 
in his preface, that whereas a biological origin for ethics was, in 
“Social Statics,’’ only indicated, such origin has now been defi- 
nitely set forth; and the elaboration of its consequences has be- 
come the cardinal trait—-a statement which greatly emphasizes 
the almost total lack of explicit reference to society as an organ- 
ism in the present work. 

It is not improbable, as it appears to us, that the considera- 
tions so ably set forth by Mr. Gunton in his criticisms of Spen- 
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cer’s theory of society, (‘‘ Principles of Social Economics,’’ pp. 
299-310), may have been largely influential in determining this 
change of phraseology. The avidity with which socialistic agi- 
tators have seized upon the phrase ‘‘the social organism,’’ and 
turned it to the support of principles which Mr. Spencer every- 
where repudiates, may have led to the disuse of the phrase, while 
at the same time the true bearing of the analogies as well as the 
differences between social and organic structures has become 
more clearly defined in his own thought, and is more lucidly ex- 
pressed in his exposition of the principles of justice. Whatever 
may be the true explanation of the fact, we everywhere find such 
expressions as ‘‘ society in its corporate capacity,’’ (p. 221), ‘‘the 
social aggregate, or incorporated body of citizens,’’ (p. 210), ‘‘ the 
incorporated community,’’ (p. 218), etc., used to define societary 
combinations, instead of any phrase explicitly describing society 
as an organism. 

The fundamental distinction between organic structures and 
social combinations is clearly set forth and emphasized in re- 
peated passages in ‘‘Justice.’’ In discussing ‘“The Nature of 
the State,”’ (p. 186), Mr. Spencer says: ‘‘ The end to be achieved 
by society in its corporate capacity, that is by the State, is the 
welfare of its units; for the society having as an aggregate no sen- 
tiency, its preservation is a desideratum only as subserving indi- 
vidual sentiencies.’”” And again, in considering ‘‘ The Limits of 
State Duties,’’ (p. 254), he repeats: ‘‘ Once more let me emphasize 
the truth that since a society in its corporate capacity is not sen- 
tient, and since the sentiency dwells exclusively in its units, the 
sole reason for subordinating the sentient lives of its units to the 
unsentient life of society, is that while militancy continues, the 
sentient lives of its units are thus best preserved; and this rea- 
son lapses partially as militancy declines, and wholly as indus- 
trialism becomes complete.’’ ‘The clear recognition of this dis- 
tinction, of course, protects the doctrine of Mr. Spencer from the 
otherwise logical deductions of the Socialist, and justifies his 
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view that the tendency of evolutionary progress in society must 
be toward the liberation of the individual and the limitation of 
governmental functions. 

In attempting a brief positive exposition of Mr. Spencer’s 
theory of the relation of the State to the individual, we must 
guard ourselves from the injustice of judging his entire social 
and ethical doctrine by the restricted teachings of this single vol- 
ume. A multitude of hasty critics have already perpetrated a 
similar injustice in their discussions of the principles laid down 
in the ‘‘ Data of Ethics,”” which has been treated as ifit embodied 
a complete exposition of Mr. Spencer’s ethical system, whereas it 
was avowedly only the foundation of a superstructure hereafter to 
beraised. Probably a majority even of our thoughtful and intelli- 
gent readers to-day regard Mr. Spencer as one of the prior school 
of thinkers—the English utilitarians—not recognizing the fact that 
there is a world-wide and fundamental difference between his doc- 
trine of rational utilitarianism and the empirical utilitarianism of 
the earlier school,—a difference which is strongly emphasized in 
the practical applications of his ethical theory in the present work. 
So we must not forget that we are to look in this volume, not for 
the minute exposition of all phases of Mr. Spencer’s social theory, 
but simply for the statement and application of his conception of 
Justice, as applied to man in his relations to society. The ques- 
tions of Negative and Positive Beneficence, covering a wide field 
of practical problems, are to be discussed in subsequent volumes 
of the Synthetic Philosophy, and the inductions of Ethics, and 
Ethics of Individual Life were passed over in order to assure the 
completion of this mdst important section of his work. 

Mr. Spencer’s theory of the proper limitations of the powers 
of the State, and of its relations to the individual, rests upon his 
fundamental conception of Justice. It is the duty of the State to 
secure justice to the individual—this, and nothing more. What, 
then, constitutes the law of justice? Primarily, the conception of 
justice implies the right and obligation of each individual to re- 
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ceive the benefits and evils of his own nature and consequent con- 
duct. The self-restraint necessitated by association with his fel- 
lows implies the secondary principle that his own freedom of ac- 
tion must be restricted in order to give opportunity by the se- 
curity of equal freedom to all other individuals. Equality of op- 
portunity, and inequality of benefits proportionate to the differing 
powers and characters of individuals are, therefore, the essential 
requirements of justice. In a perfect society, composed of per- 
fect individuals, these requirements would be voluntarily con- 

ceded. No such society, however, exists, or has ever existed. 

Man is gradually struggling toward an ideal of perfection out of 
ancestral brutehood and barbarism. This necessitates the insti- 
tution of government. The distinction between society, or the 
simple aggregate of individuals ina community, and government, 

is therefore clear. Government is society in its corporate capac- 
ity, instituted for the protection of the community and the main- 
tenance of individual rights. 

The earliest dangers which beset a community and threaten 
interference with individual rights are those resulting from ex- 
ternal aggression. The earliest governments, therefore, are in- 
stituted by the necessity of war—the obligation to protect the 
community and individuals from the assaults of other tribes or 
nationalities. Governments of this earlier militant type necessa- 
rily partake of the paternal character. They tend strongly to 
centralization of power and subordination of individual liberties. 
In so far as this militancy is defensive merely, the character of 
the institutions which it implies is ethically justified. In so far 
as it is aggressive, however, aiming at conquest and unjust inter- 
ferences with other communities, it has no ethical justification. 

As communities advance in civilization, the tendency is 
away from this militant type, and towards an industrial type of 
society. The State, therefore, is not constant in its nature, but is 
continually changing. Its primary function of combining the 
action of incorporated individuals for war gives place more and 
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more to its secondary function of defending component individ- 
uals against one another. In primitive communities the rule of 
lex talionis prevails. Every man ishisown avenger. This isthe 
law of anarchism, pure and simple, though its customs some- 
times survive after a higher social type has been evolved. For 
anarchism, the militant type of society substitutes the method of 
socialism. Individuality of character is repressed. The central- 
ized government is dominant over the citizen. 

As communities advance toward the industrial type, the prin- 
ciple of Justice obtains greater influence and more general recog- 
nition. In the perfected industrial state only defensive wars will 
be tolerated. The functions of the State will be strictly limited 
to the maintenance of justice between individuals and their pro- 
tection against foreign aggression. For the better maintenance 
of justice between individuals, Mr. Spencer advocates the free 
administration of justice in civil as well as in criminal cases, 
strongly condemning ‘‘that miserable /azssez faire which calmly 
looks on while men are ruining themselves in trying to enforce by 
law their equitable claims’’ (p. 44.) 

While Mr. Spencer is evidently a strict constructionist in his 
interpretation of the functions of the State, he is as evidently no 
advocate of immediate anarchism or an absolute application of 
the /aissez faire principle. Within its proper sphere, the govern- 
ment should exercise a prompt and vigorous administration. 
While he holds, with all consistent evolutionists, that social pro- 
gress implies a larger liberty for the individual, and a gradual 
limitation of the functions of the State, as a consistent evolution- 
ist he also recognizes that the sphere of government must vary 
with varying forms of culture and civilization. 

American critics, who are also evolutionists, will not find 
so much fault with the general principles enunciated in‘‘Justice,”’ 
as they will with some of the applications which Mr. Spencer evi- 
dently makes of these principles. While we must admit, with him, 
that universal suffrage has not proved a panacea for all our so- 
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cial and governmental ills, we are not yet prepared to pronounce 
it an absolute failure. The child must be permitted to go into 
the water before he can learn how to swim; and thoughtful stud- 
ents of our institutions regard the elective franchise as an edu- 
cating influence of high value, and as a safety valve against so- 
cial disorders, even among our most ignorant classes. Foreign- 
born citizens constitute largely the turbulent elements in our 
population; but the second generation of their descendants fur- 
nishes a large proportion of our intelligent voters. 

To many of us it also appears that the protective feature 
which constitutes the admitted raison d’etre of all governmental 
institutions may logically be held to justify protective public edu- 
cation, and in some instances, protective tariff legislation, as well 
as protective armaments and forts. Indeed, since the tendency of 
all progressive development is toward the strengthening of inter- 
nal protective functions, and away from mere external defenses— 
as in the animal world, the iron-clad saurian and pachyderm have 
given place to higher animal cunning, and finally to human intel- 
ligence, conscience, and love—it may be claimed, I think, that 
such measures of protection, so far as they are necessary, legiti- 
mate, equitable and non-aggressive, mark an ethical advance over 
the method of physical force which Mr. Spencer admits to be 
justifiable by the standard of relative ethics. At the same time, 
with him we look forward to the better day when the principles 
of justice shall prevail between nations as well as between indi- 
viduals, when industrialism shall supersede militantism through- 
out the civilized world. And the first step toward this millenial 
era can only be taken by the education and preparation of the in- 
dividual to demand, and acquire the ability to exercise the func- 
tions relinquished by the militant State. 














Some New Reasons for an Old Theory, 
By Mr. L. C. IRVINE. 

The safety of free institutions rests upon their appreciation 
by, and the self dependence of the middle classes; that great 
body of the common people which feeds and clothes the world, 
and which in our system of government is practically the sover- 
eign power. On it the extremes of society prey. In it the roots 
of monopoly meander and ramify, drawing forth through myriad 
fibrous tentacles by almost imperceptible draughts, the nourish- 
ment of plutocracy. From its hardy soil, the pauper and help- 
less classes draw their chief subsistence. 

This initial proposition cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
It is not the purpose of this essay to analyze our system of gov- 
ernment, nor present a political thesis; but it would seem appro- 
priate to refer to the reasons on which the opening statement is 
based. 

Our institutions rest upon the commonalty, and must pro- 
gress or depreciate, succeed or fail, as the conscientious regard 
for, and sincere appreciation and intelligent conception of their 
benefits, is greater or less in that class. Whyinthat class? Be- 
cause the laboring people meet with less temptation to experi- 
ment in that high and broad field which can affect the govern- 
ment in its constitutional powers, on the success of which ex- 
periments fundamental laws may be varied in their operation, or 
to secure which success, venerated principles may be changed, 
and often are changed, distorted and violated. The farmer of to- 
day, as the sturdy yeoman of history, stands closest to nature; 
his every want it most directly supplied by the labor of his 
hands. He is the Adam or first man of society, because, like the 
infant, he lies closest to the breast of mother earth, and takes his 
nourishment directly from her with the least intermediation of 
the machinery of barter and trade. Within his sphere there lies 
the least temptation to interference with organic laws. They lie 
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beyond him, and so long as they work no galling hardship, he 
may never seek to know the reason for them, whence they come, 
or whither they tend. In his boyhood, of course, the Presiden- 
tial chair is not beyond his possibilities, but the ambitions of his 
riper years are bounded by the dreams of domestic comfort and 
that plenteous store laid by against the proverbial rainy day. 

But the great capitalist, the shrewd politician (too often in 
the pay of the capitalist), the projector of great monopolies and 
the overreacher of the social system, his eyes, and hands, and 
heart are on the dangerous levers of organic law. The purposes 
of this class are conserved by cutting off old safeguards and raz- 
ing old barriers, by tampering with constitutions and calculating 
on legislative advantages. Originally their patriotism may have 
been as sincere as that of the yeoman, but by ambitions for gain 
of either wealth or power, they are wooed from the old first prin- 
ciples; they are open to bribes, which are equally criminal in 
fact, whether tendered to them by some consciousless monopoly, 
or hung out before their imaginations by insatiable ambitions. 
They betray the common good in efforts to secure their private 
aggrandizement, hedging their actions about by the most feasible 
sophistry, and the greatest pretense of unselfish interest. Often 
good men lend themselves to this evil tendency, because they are 
under the spell of imaginary success, or are deceived into bad 
policy by the ‘‘livery of heaven’’ which the political charlatan 
steals to ‘‘ serve the devil in.’’ Therefore, the classes of society 
within whose sphere of business and ambition lie the greatest 
temptations to change laws and constitutions, are not to be de- 
pended upon as the bone and sinew of pure government. 

The truth of the second part of this fundamental proposition 
is as apparent as the first. The middle classes, or common peo- 
ple, are not any more to be trusted under temptation than the 
capitalist class, if, indeed, so much. But their temptation comes 
in another form. Of course, intelligence is a great safeguard to 
the elective franchise; but no citizen will properly exercise his 
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suffrage except he appreciates its importance and benefits, —the re- 
sults of his neglect and the rewards of faithful citizenship. In 
other words, he must be independent, intelligent, and apprecia- 
tive. Reduce or degrade the elective franchise, and however in- 
telligent the elector, he ceases to appreciate it. The more intelli- 
gent he is, the less he appreciates it. If the laws of his country 
oppress him, or the tendencies of the social system resulting 
from those laws seem to undignify his personality, to make him 
dependent, then the more intelligent he is, the less likely is he to 
endure,and the more imminent will be his rebellion against those 
effects. 

When the institutions to which the common people have 
looked as their protection have been turned into the instruments 
of their degradation, more or less, then will the faith of those 
classes be shaken to the same extent. They cease to appreciate 
as a friend, but regard as an enemy, their political institutions, 
whatever it may be. Therefore, I conclude that, in our country, 
any social order or system which degrades the dignity of labor, 
which tends to exalt one class and depress another, which widens 
the natural class distinction, whether such system be created or 
merely permitted by the law, must undermine our institutions by 
creating contempt for them on the part of those who suffer from 
those baneful tendencies. 

This brings me to a question of fact. Has the tendency of 
eur social system been toward the degradation of labor? As for 
the artisan and industrial class, the question hardly admits of 
discussion. The artisan and common laborer have suffered, not 
only by the natural tendency of our social system to develop dis- 
tinctions between the employer and employe classes, but they 
have been degraded by the importation of vast hordes of foreign 
labor, which has never felt the dignity of the native American, 
whose early pride was the equality of freemen without distinc- 
tions of money worth. The independence and self-respect of the 
employe class have deteriorated in proportion to the respect in 
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which it has been held by the employer and capitalist class; this 
respect has suffered as labor has grown more and more dependent 
upon great aggregations of capital under one management—from 
combinations of capital and the resulting development of labor 
organizations. All resorts to force aredegrading. The man who 
can demand his right from his equal, and enforce that right by 
virtue of its justice, has ample ground for self-respect and dig- 
nity. But the resort to force to squeeze out justice, the combina- 
tion of numbers personally disinterested in an individual claim, 
to extort justice at the cost of enmity and loss, is a confession of 
a terrible state of things; it presupposes the existence of a power 
on the one hand, which compels the resort to force on the other, 
involving enmity where only friendship should exist, warfare and 
destruction in place of peace and upbuilding. It brutalizes both 
participants. Who can deny it, who reads the accounts of strikes, 
lock-outs, riots, detective armies and open rebellion, murders and 
political crimes which fill the weekly calendar of industrial news? 

As to farm labor, it has suffered in almost eqal ratio. Time 
was when the tiller of the soil was the most respected of labor- 
ers. Now he is respected in the theorist’s dream, in political plat- 
forms and school-boy orations. But the theorist is dreaming of 
Cincinnatus in his royal toga; the political platform carpenter has 
his voice on the farmer, but both eyes and clutching hands on 
his vote; while the scholastic, in the midst of his grandiloquence 
over the dignity of labor, has been burning the midnight oil for 
years to escape that grand crown of dignity which he so compli- 
ments, but banishes from his ambition with as grand equanimity 
as the stage Czesar declines the crown from servile Anthony’s 
hand. 

The whole tendency of our system is to depopulate the farm, 
to centralize population in the great cities, to cause our boys and 
girls to seek every means of avoiding the simple labor of their 
hands. Hence, the growing wail over inefficient domestic and 
farm labor; and were it not for the importation (again) of foreign 
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domestics and farm laborers, whose social system has taught 
them to consider it a misfortune and ill fate to earn their daily 
bread, and to look up to their employers as a superior class ot 
beings, it is difficult to say what would supply the demand. (Let 
it be remembered, too, that this great foreign class so rapidly 
forming our middle classes, has no inborn love of our American 
institutions, little faith in them and less intelligence of them, and 
thus weakens by so much the safety of our governmental fabric.) 

Now, then, granting that this reluctant degradation of labor 
has been gradually growing upon our social system, it is my ob- 
ject to present a logical remedy which may avoid the conse- 
quences in which such tendency must inevitably end. The ele- 
ment or principle, pernicious in itself, in the social relation, 
which causes this widening of class distinction, must be discov- 
ered and eradicated. That element will be easiest discovered by 
seeking the point where the divergence of opinion begins, where 
the friction lies. The employer has rights, as have the em- 
ployes. Both are interested in producing. No difference can 
rightfully arise over methods of production, as he whose cap- 
ital is risked should be master there. But very plainly the dif- 
ference is traceable to that point where the profit in the enter- 
prise is to be divided. I contend that labor should not be held 
as a commodity dependent for its price upon supply and demand. 
Here is where the wrong begins, and its effects are felt through- 
out the industrial system, exactly as the results of a deranged 
liver will be seen in the action of every function of the body. 
Every artisan should be an expert. To be one, thorough ap- 
prenticeship is necessary, not ignorant apprenticeship, but pre- 
educated experience and training. This training more or less 
unfits a man for any other following than that to which he has 
devoted his earlier years. When a man has trained himself to 
one line of work, or one department of the manufacture of a sin- 
gle article, perhaps, as our manufacturing system and late inven- 
tions in machinery have rendered it necessary, heis often by that 
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very fact unfitted for any other employment. Should he thus be 
rendered practically helpless and wholly dependent on the will of 
an employer, whose greed for gain will prompt him—does prompt 
him—to displace his long-trained employes, if he can replace 
them by cheaper, less independent, and often pauperized labor of 
other countries? Is this just? No! The inventive genius of 
mankind has revolutionized manufacturing, has created new re- 
lations between man and man. ‘These new relations have given 
rise to new rights, as absolute and inalienable as those enumer- 
ated in the immortal Declaration of Independence. AU rights 
are the consequence of relations. For instance, the right of primo- 
geniture once was a necessity to the defense and integrity of the 
family. New relations of society rendered it unnecessary, and 
most countries have abandoned it and now recognize that the 
new relations thus created have given rise to new rights of young- 
er brothers and sisters, equal to those of the eldest under the old 
system. Any lawyer can call to mind a score of incidents in the 
growth of the laws of our country, illustrative of this poposition. 
But while human intelligence has been busy creating these new 
relations, the results of which have been the degradation of the 
personal independence of the laborer, it has recognized none of 
the new rights growing out of such new created relations of so- 
ciety. 

The chief new created right of the artisan is the right to 
share in the profit of his labor in proportion to its contribution to 
the creation of the article to be sold. He should be a partner, 
whose duty and interest lie together, not separated. The employer 
should not be able to interfere with or cut off his means of sub- 
sistence, nor should the employe be able to suspend labor at will; 
endangering the investment of the employer and the supply of 
the article manufactured. Contracts of partnership might run a 
year for a series of years, with reservations covering accidents, 
&c., to both parties. The manner of it, the details of it are 
matters for experimental determination. The principle is my 
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chief contention. When that is once recognized, the just har- 
mony of relation between capital and labor will be assured, labor 
will cease to tend to undignity, bnt will increase in self-respect in 
in direct ratio to the respect it creates in others by its intelli- 
gence, faithfulness, and independence. Thus will the foundations 
of our free institutions be strengthened, and the effects of legis- 
lative advantages will be diminished and finally cease, by reason 
of their equal distribution upon all members of the social body. 

This brings me to a very interesting part of my reflections 
upon this question. 

While the general proposition is true that the degradation of 
labor has been steadily going on for half a century, and alarm- 
ingly so in the last twenty-five years, yet there is a strange and 
contrasting phenomenon presented in the history of the social 
problem of the South during the first half and the last half of 
the last fifty years. In the first period, all the tendencies to un- 
dignify labor were actively. strengthened by the slave system. 
It requires no argument to prove that. Hence labor was then 
most dependent and least respected in the South. Since the war, 
the necessity of re-creating the social fabric on a new basis, the 
abandonment of ease and luxury, the loss of fortune, friends and 
estates, compelled all classes to go back to first principles. Men 
worked who never worked before. Women wrought faithfully 
and humbly, who were only used to order and be served. The 
natural effect of all this in the South bas been to dignify labor; 
not as it should be dignified, but still to exalt it far above what 
it was at the breaking up of the old regime. Inthe North the 
maximum effects of a contrary tendency have been felt with the 
upbuilding of large fortunes and the success of great monopolies 
since the war. 

It is my belief that here in the South, once the greatest seat 
of the servility of labor, is to be the true beginning of the ex- 
periment, the home of the new industrial system; that here in 
the old South, not in the already partially diseased factory and 
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industrial centres of the New South, so-called, but at such places 
as Mobile, Augusta, and Atlanta, and points in South Carolina 
and Virginia, is to be the seed ground of the experiment. Here 
is to be the beginning of the new life of our republic; here is to 
be broadened and strengthened the foundation of our liberties. 
There are many reasons for this, aside from our abundant 
natural resources and advantages, and the upward tendency of 
labor. The very disadvantages which are constantly dinned in our 
ears by the manufacturing sophists of the North as fatal to our 
industrial success, will be the most powerful incentive to the es- 
tablishment of the new system, namely, that aversion of skilled 
labor to work in the South, because of its fear of being less re- 
spected in the region where labor was once servile. I believe it 
is a fact that prejudice is harder to remove than an opinion ar- 
rived at from an apparently reasonable consideration. Therefore 
in order to compete with the established centres of industry in 
the North, where skilled labor tends to amass itself, and in order 
to break that concentered prejudice upon the part of the artisans 
of the North, the Southern factory must offer an inducement be- 
yond any mere wage rate. It must offer a ew status, to the 
operative. And what region could better do it, and still compete 
successfully with even the pauper labor of less efficient classes, 
and the old factories of the North? And who shall say what new 
efficiency will not result from such unifying of the interest and 
duty of employer and employe? But leaving such speculation 
aside, what land swept by the trailing sun can better execute, or 
find more profit from this experiment? Take Mobile for exam- 
ple, where manufacturing is only just begun; where the natural 
resources, timber, cotton, coal, iron, wool, hides, and all the do. 
mestic and foreign raw materials are easily accessible by a river 
system of wonderful distribution, and a harbor unsurpassed any- 
where; with a climate as pleasant as San Diego in winter, and 
as moderate as Puget Sound in summer; where the laborer can 
enjoy life as he earns his substance, and join bands in fact, as 
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well as in theory, with his employer in building the State, the 
school, the church, and the home; where class distinctions of 
wealth shall be lost in the distinctions of merit alone; where lib- 
erty shall mean in truth the ‘‘ largest possible exercise of indi- 
vidual rights consistent with the same exercise by every other 
man.”’ 

If the South shall be the seed ground for such reform, then, 
indeed, will she have effected a new emancipation, not of a@ race, 
but of the race; an emancipation in comparison to which the for- 
mer would be as the light of one star to the whole firmament of 


heaven. 





Mr. Irvine writes earnestly but without a sufficient study of 
the actual social movement anywhere. Otherwise he might 
have discovered what has been proved in ‘‘ Wealth and Pro- 
gress,’’—that the rate of wages never depends upon the supply 
and demand of labor, but is always rising where the laborer wills 
to have it rise by raising his standard of living. He would fur- 
ther discover that the upper extreme of society does not prey 
upon the lower, but gets its millions by drawing them from na- 
ture by means of machinery. The workmen also benefit by the 
capitalist’s machines because he gives them better wages than 
they could get from nature herself. They leave the farm for the 
factory, because the factory will pay them more for a day’s work 
than the farm will pay. They do days’ work at the factory for 
the capitalist, just as they would have done days’ work for na- 
ture on the farm, and he gives them more and quicker and surer 
pay. So that the farm hand gets already a part of the surplus, 
of which the capitalist gets the rest. 

Now the capitalist does not “‘tamper with constitutions,’’ 
and is no less patriotic than the farmer. He wishes to have pro- 
gress indeed, but he wishes it for the good of his country just as 
much as anybody else. As for his being bribed by self-interest 
to injurious measures, anybody is liable to that bribery, and if 
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nobody had a self-interest to be served, the government would not 
be better managed than now, but worse, because nobody would 
have an interest in its being well managed. The notion that 
things are well done by disinterested managers is a common one, 
but practically absurd. What is nobody’s business is always ne- 
glected. 

Mr. Irvine thinks the tendency of our social system has been 
to degrade our laborers and artisans by developing distinctions 
between employer and employed, but is he right? Should not 
some of us go on to improve ourselves rapidly, whether the rest 
will or not? ‘The laborer of to-day is not lower, but higher than 
the laborer of Washington’s time. If the capitalist is higher still 
it is because he has gone up faster. Strikes and lockouts are but 
the symptoms of the rise of both. If the farmer is less esteemed 
than formerly it is because mechanics have advanced. If we de- 
populate the farms, we doit to make men of cities—active, alert, 
intelligent, full of ideas. The artisan does share in the profits of 
his employer, as above shown. If he did not he would not leave 
the farm. He isa partner already, and employs the money and 
machine of the capitalist to help his work because he can make 
more in that way than he can by working for himself. 


Industrial centres are not socially diseased any more than 
are rural districts. Civilizations start in cities, not on farms, and 
the plan which Mr. Irvine proposes seems to us as visionary as it 
would be to try to make glass out of fog. ‘‘ A right to share in 
profits in proportion to the laborer’s contribution to the creation 
of an article’’ is of course just, and he is constantly getting it in 
the fall of prices which machinery brings about, and in the steady 
wages which he gets by the social advance. These are his share, 
and having them, he also escapes sharing the losses, which is 
much. How would partner-workmen like their partnership 
when the enterprise went into bankruptcy, as somany do? And 
how would they live while the concern was adjusting its affairs? 
And where would they go when it closed up—ruined? Mr. Irvine 
should notice that higher social conditions spring from the highest 
existing at any given time, and not from rural simplicities.—Ep. ] 











Rational Protection. 


I. 

The dispute as to the comparative advantages of Protection 
and Free-Trade to a nation has lasted long, and still seems far 
from settlement. It is much like the old controversy as to pre- 
destination or free will, in which irrefragable reasons seemed to 
be alleged for either side of the question, and the decision de- 
pended simply on the emphasis which one chose to lay upon any 
of the arguments. Both sides have much to say for themselves, 
and one is left at the end of the hearing in the condition of mind 
attributed to a Justice who was so bewildered by opposing state- 
ments of witnesses in a law-suit that he resolved never to listen 
to evidence again. Possibly a part of the confusion may be re- 
moved from the subject by observing that the two opposing par- 
ties are really arguing about different issues, and never really 
lock horns as to the value of either of the points for which they 
believe themselves to be contending. Ona matter so industri- 
ously and variously threshed out for many years one does not 
like to be dogmatic; but on sifting the arguments brought for- 
ward, it finally appears to be true that the Protectionists are con- 
tending for the protection of work, and the Free-Traders for a pro- 
fusion of cheap things. One wishes our citizens to have enough 
to do which is worth doing, the other wishes them to have 
enough things. Therefore, the first arrives at the conclusion 
that we need not concern ourselves about the things so long as 
we can keep the people at work, and the other that we need not 
concern ourselves with work if we can only get cheap things. 
Hence we see one set of men going wild on the subject of labor, 
and the other on the subject of getting goods. Both are of course 
after the same result of general prosperity and abundance, but 
they look for its advance along different roads. 

So the controversy runs on in an iilimitable antithesis, and 
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neither position is carried by its opponent because neither is 
squarely attacked by the other. 

There is of course some truth in both these positions. No 
serious controversy ever took place in which the error was all on 
one side. Indeed, it is impossible that great masses of intelli- 
gent people should contend for propositions that are wholly false. 
On this question, as on all others, there is some fundamental 
principle, which, when understood, will enable us to distinguish 
the truth from the error. And no really profitable discussion of 
the subject is possible until this principle is stated and recog- 
nized. Moreover, it must be capable of sufficient specific state- 
ment and general application to take the subject out of the realm 
of mere political emergency, and place it in the domain of eco- 
nomic science. Now it is our purpose to discuss the subject in a 
series of articles, in the hope of contributing something to this 
very desirable result. 

The first thing to decide is the exact proposition to be con- 
sidered. It is usually assumed that the controversy is over the 
relative merits of Free-Trade and a tariff system as practical eco- 
nomic propositions. This is a mistake, as we shall soon see. 
Free-Trade is a very definite thing—it means the abolition of all 
import duties. There is no such a proposition in court and never 
has been. With the exception of a few irresponsible enthusiasts 
nobody has ever seriously advocated the adoption of complete 
Free-Trade. The most, that responsible so-called Free-Trade 
statesmen and economists have ever really believed, is that Free- 
Trade is an ideal industrial condition, towards which progressive 
nations should advance. On this point there is really no serious 
disagreement. Intelligent Protectionists admit that custom- 
houses are extremely inconvenient institutions, and, like armies 
and policemen, should be maintained only so long as they are 
necessary to the preservation and development of our civilization. 
They would therefore like to see them removed just as soon as 
that can be done without injury to the country. On the other 
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hand, those most opposed to custom-houses are far from believ- 
ing that they can be closed immediately without serious injury to 
the whole commuaity. Hence they deny being Free-Traders and 
call themselves Tariff-Reformers. Therefore when the matter is 
sifted to the bottom it is quite clear that there is really no ques- 
tions as to whether we shall or shall not have custom-houses. 
Both parties to the controversy hope for their removal in the fu- 
ture, and neither of them recommend that as a practical proposi- 
tion at present. Since no responsible publicist seriously advo- 
cates the entire abolition of import duties,* that proposition is 
logically out of the controversy. It is therefore not a question of 
whether we shall have complete Free-Trade or have some protec- 
tion, but solely one of how much and what kind of protection we 
should have. In short, it is simply a question of rational or irra- 
tional Protection. 

Having cleared the ground of this decoy notion which has no 
serious backing anywhere, we come to the real question at issue, 
namely, What is rational Protection? So long as Protection is 
necessary at all, it must be admitted that at any given time there 
is a point below which the tariff cannot be safely reduced, and 
also a point above which it cannot be raised without injury to the 
community. This is manifestly the plane of rational Protection. 
Of course this point will be different at different times and for dif- 
ferent products. 

Where then is the dividing line between rational and irra- 
tional Protection? For instance, how are we to determine at any 
given time whether a tariff is too low to be protective or too high 
to be beneficial, or whether it should be abolished altogether? 
Here is where the real difference arises. On the one hand so- 


called Free-Traders have seen many instances where tariffs were 
so high as to be monopolistic in their influence. —Todemand a re- 
duction of duties seemed the only remedy for such an evil. And 
And having no specific basis of action, they have gradually drifted 


into Anti-Protectionists, demanding lower and lower tariffs with- 


*If there are any economists or statesmen who take that position, we shall be pleased to 
afford them a hearing and give their views most careful consideration. 
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out any idea of where the stopping point should be, and thus logi_ 
cally warrant the inference that they are absolute Free-Traders. 

On the other hand, Protectionists have several times in this 
country seen a low-tariff policy pursued to a point where it in- 
flicted great injury to the whole country. They have also seen 
that recourse to higher tariffs has been followed by periods of 
prosperity, and that the periods of greater industrial advance 
have been under a high-tariff policy. Under this influence they 
have come to act very much as if they believed in high tariffs, 
and the higher the better. 

In this way both parties are in danger of carrying their poli- 
cy to a point where it becomes subversive of the very end they 
have in view. And all because they have no economic standard 
for determining what rational protection is. 

As we have said, the controlling idea of tariff reducers is 
low-priced goods. This is a cross-road junction in economic 
thinking where many a traveller has lost his way, by confound- 
ing low prices with cheapness. It is of course true that nothing 
is cheap or dear except as a large or small quantity of it can be 
obtained for a day’s labor. But it is equally true that things may 
be obtainable with very little labor and still not be cheap in any 
beneficial sense. On the contrary, very low price of things may 
be a prime cause of poverty and social degeneration. 

For instance, if a shower of the necessities of life—food, 
shoes, and clothing ready-made, with works of art and all com- 
forts—were to fall daily from heaven in such measure that no one 
should want for anything, the community would soon be reduced 
to a stupid and apathetic condition as bad as that of Tennyson’s 
Lotos eaters, or the less fabulous and equally useless Polynesians 
of the Pacific isles. Progress would cease, and the human ani- 
mal relapse into a state of sensual sloth and self-indulgence from 
which nothing could’arouse him except the cutting off of his 
supplies. Therefore, if we could import the cheapest possible 
goods, namely, everything for nothing, even from heaven itself, 
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and give them away to everybody, we should only destroy our in- 
dustries altogether, and with that, destroy industry itself and 
ruin the nation, body, soul, and society. 

Low-priced goods then might be a great calamity. Of 
course this does not mean low prices are necessarily injurious, 
but it means that whether or not low-priced things are beneficial 
(cheap) depends entirely upon how the low price is obtained. 

This throws into bold relief the fact that low-price and 
cheapness are not identical. Wealth is cheap only when its low 
price is socially beneficial, in which case it must result from in- 
fluences which stimulate the character and energies of man. For 
the same reason that charity is dear because it demoralizes and 
depraves, no wealth is cheap whose low price or easy acquisition 
is the result of gratuity either on the part of manor nature, be- 
cause things so acquired are degrading. 

The reason of this is that the lower price is not the product 
of human desire directed towards an improved social life, but 
is the result of substituting the use of a lower social life for a 
higher, and therefore stunting instead of stimulating to higher 
activities. Low-priced goods so produced are neither cheap nor 
beneficial; but when a lower price results from using superior 
methods it is pure cheapness, and is beneficial to everybody, be- 
cause it improves the social status of both producers and consum- 
ers. 

It is then evident that goods brought from Asia at a lower 
price than they could be produced here by our laborers would not 
be as beneficial to this country as our tariff reducers seem to 
think, and if they replaced goods already being produced here it 
might be a positive injury. Such a lower price would not be 
beneficial cheapness, but only a social disturbance in which high- 
er-paid Americans would be supplanted by lower-paid Asiatics, 
which to that extent is simply substituting Asiatic for American 


civilization. 
Now the history of civilization shows that different benefits 
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accrue to men and society from different kinds of labor. Agri- 
culturists secure one sort, mechanics another, artists a third va- 
riety, manufacturers a fourth, and so on. Therefore, whatever 
goods we get at a lower price by importing them than we can get 
by producing them here, we also get at a loss of the benefits 
which would accrue from establishing that kind of energy and tal- 
entamong us. Nor is this so small a matter indeed as it may ap- 
pear to some, since the diversity of industry is almost the main 
characteristic of civilization. Barbarous tribes have few and mo- 
notonous occupations—hunting, fishing and stealing—and advance 
towards civilization only just as fast as they diversify their pur- 
suits. If we were kept to farming we should only lose our place 
in the running and be as the Brazilians instead of as we are. 
The South before the war adhered to that patriarchal pursuit, 
with such results as we know. When it came toa war they were 
far behind the North in resources of all kinds. And only now they 
are begining to catch up, since they have established centres of 
industry among themselves, and begin to develop cities, factories, 
and machineries. So that it is not only work that people need, 
but the kinds of work which are best for them; not simply those 
which they can carry on most easily, but those which require out- 
lay to begin, and involve energy and risk to carry on, because 
those alone develop intelligence and character. 

So far then we may properly remonstrate with our tariff-re- 
ducing friends for their zeal in favor of mere low prices, regard- 
less of other consideration. For, as we have seen, low prices are 
not the only desirable object of pursuit, and if carried to excess 
would land usin a bottomless quagmire from which even they 
would be glad to escape at a heavy expense. For just as no per- 
son can live or cut the best figure in the world who is devoted to 
low-priced things exclusively, so could no nation thrive, in the 
many directions whice alone can make a nation great and power- 
ful, so long as it was entirely devoted to that kind of cheapness. 
The pursuit of low-priced things as such makes low-priced peo- 
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ple, and low-priced men never make on intelligent, powerful, and 
highly-civilized nation. 

Protectionists are therefore right in not directing their atten- 
tion to low prices alone, but also to the production of products, in 
which much of the advantage really lies. It is important how- 
ever that they avoid the danger of assuming that because low 
prices may be injurious, high prices must be beneficial, and 
therefore the more prices are increased by tariffs the better. That 
would be just as bad as the other extreme, because what we are 
after is not high prices, but maximum cheapness of the right 
sort. We want to obtain goods at the lowest price possible with- 
out injuring the producers. Rational Protection, then, is such a 
tariff as shall furnish adequate protection to laborers with the 
smallest tax on consumers. In short, a tariff which gives pro- 
tection without dearness, and cheapness without degradation. 

Nor is such a rule of protection difficult to apply. It simply 
requires a tariff equal to the difference in wages. Our theory is 
to protect the wage-level of the country, which cannot be low- 
ered without injuring its civilization, because that protects the 
standard of living and the consuming power of seven-tenths of 
the people, and protect no further, because further protection 
tends to raise prices and diminish the consuming power of the 
same seven-tenths, who are a majority of the people, and so to 
diminish their civilization. 

And if our public journals could be induced to adopt this or 
in fact any single guiding principle, we should no longer be bur- 
dened with the fatuous spectacle presented by reasoners who con- 
gratulate us on the cheapness of sugar owing to a remission of 
tariff charges, and yet deny that prices may advance in carpets 
and crockery owing to an increase of tariff charges on wool and 
porcelain. Nor should we suffer equally from the rash lucubra- 
tions of those who in their frantic eagerness for low-priced goods 
would expose our workmen nakedly to a possible reduction in 
wage-level, which might be disastrous to the purchasing power of 
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seven-tenths of our people, and so defeat the very end for which 
that journal rages against the Protection barrier, namely,{an in- 
crease of consumption among the people. Nor again should we 
then be called on further to deplore the insensate folly of those who 
lash modern legislation, whenever it aims at a better protection to 
the lives and limbs of factory people by industrial legislation, and 
assists to protect women and children from the tyranny of ruin- 
ous homes and permitted ignorance; while they at the same time 
clamor in favor of Protection to their industries themselves. One 
and all of these might see that rational Protection looks to the 
well-being of the laboring citizens first, last, and always, while 
some Protectionists only look to increase profits, Free-Traders only 
to get low prices, and still others to contradict everybody else. 

But rational Protection only looks to preserve and improve 
civilization itself by seeing to it that the greatest cheapness 
which is consistent with the highest wages be secured, and the 
citizen protected in his person, property, and station, which is 
the acknowledged duty of any government. Wages are the only 
property of seven-tenths of our people, and we aim to protect 
them. 

Here then is the real battle-ground upon which the tariff con- 
troversy must be decided. A tariff sufficient to protect wages 
consistent ‘‘ Tariff-Reformers’’ cannot oppose, and a higher tar- 
iff than that Protectionists cannot consistently demand. In fu- 
ture articles we shall consider the practical workings of this the- 
ory,—its effect upon competition, upon prices, upon the develop- 
ment of machineries, upon the natural selection of industries, 
and upon the ultimate evolution of a truly beneficial Free-Trade. 








The Approaching Eight-Hour Day, 


Mr. Grant Duff tells a story of a gentleman who asked a 
fellow who appeared to be leading one of the Hyde Park labor- 
ers’ meetings in favor of eight hours, what they were after, and 
was answered, ‘‘ Oh well, eight hours is a very good thing, we go 
for that now but we mean to get three after that. Three hours’ 
work is enough.’” When further asked, ‘‘how about foreign 
competition?” he replied, ‘‘Oh, the State will take care of that; 
it’s not our affair.’”’ Of course both Mr. Duff and his friend re- 
gard the answer of the laborer as a veductio ad absurdum with- 
out further words; but three hours is no further perhaps from an 
imaginative limit to a day’s work now, than eight hours was less 
than fifty years ago, and yet this now seems to be quite a moderate 
and realizable ideal. And there is no impossibility in the fancy 
that improvements in machinery will eventually reach such com- 
pleteness, and speed of production be so vastly increased that a 
week’s product of to-day might become the day’s product of a cen- 
tury hence, and hours of labor be reduced accordingly. There is 
indeed no reason why people should work any langer than is nec- 
essary to produce what is needed, and if three hours will do that, 
why three let it be in the king’s name. 

Not that any such outcome is possible at present, if indeed 
ever, since a working day of three hours would hardly employ 
men so long as would be for their own good. Human faculty 
would not be exercised to its fullin that time, and by the law of 
the tendency of powers to fail if insufficiently exercised, that 
status might work a serious retrogression. So that the work- 
man’s dream realized would impair even himself. 

Meanwhile nothing could be better then that men should 
be getting out of the lash and spur period of industrial progress, 
and begin to look round them to see if they cannot make life 
worth living by refraining from excessive toil, and not using 
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every second of the day in painful drudgery. Doubtless our gen- 
tleman would agree to the idea soon enough if he were made one 
of the drudges for a few days, but the notion, that the drudges 
themselves might think so too, seems to have struck him as too 
wild for anything, threatening to upset the British Constitution, 
and perhaps even the solar system itself. But it is just because 
they are not only thinking of eight hours, but already demanding 
eight hours, and making it a part of their political program that 
the men are certain to get eight hours in the near future. The 
British Labor Congress has embodied it in their platform; so has 
the Socialist Congress at Brussels, as has also the Socialist Con- 
vention at Leipsic. All of which mean acombined and prolonged 
agitation for eight hours, which issure tosucceed. And with ma- 
chinery producing more in a day per man than was formerly pro- 
duced in a week, and with the large accumulations of wealth al- 
ready made in all machine-using countries, the nations should 
really be able to slacken work greatly from the wretched times of 
hand-labor, and still produce enough to make at least a tolerable 
living. And really the machines can produce enough, so that now, 
both here and abroad, the great cry is for an extension of the mar- 
ket on the supposition that more goods can be produced than the 
countries at present open can consume, and that a glut of goods 
is more probable than a defficiency of goods. 

And the impulse of the workmen to arrest a threatened ple- 
thora of goods by shortening the hours of labor is really a very 
wise one. Not indeed in the way nor for the reason they have in 
mind would it have the effect they imagine,—that of curtailing 
production; it would do that for only a short time at the most, 
and then, owing to increased plants, more goods could be pro- 
duced than ever. But it would arrest a plethora for a much 
longer time because eight hours per day would increase the 
wants of laborers, and therefore increase their consumption of 
goods, so that it would require a far greater quantity to glut the 
market than before. Production then would not be curtailed, 
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but would be increased to meet the enlarged demand, and the 
whirr of machineries would be louder than ever. For wages 
would not fall, in fact that is the stipulation of the workmen; 
and indeed they never do fall by reason of a reduction in the 
hours of toil for any length of time; but they would soon begin 
to rise in consequence of workmen’s wanting more things, and 
therefore asking more pay, while the manufacturers would be 
sure to find better machinery to make up the threatened defi- 
ciency in profits. ‘This is indeed the very cog-wheel of progress, 
the small wheel bearing on the large and making it revolve 
more rapidly. 

With the increase of leisure for laborers is sure to come a 
greater taste for amusements, for variety of life, for social enter- 
tainments, for reading and discussing, for music and all the mat- 
ters which now make the upper classes upper, and which would 
thus become widely diffused. 

All this means then the extension of a high civilization among 
the masses of the people,—a civilization whose requirements 
would be so large and numerous that it would task all the lev- 
ers of enterprise to gratify them. Industry would be unexpect- 
edly strained to keep up with the growing demands of society for 
its products, and thereby not only would the hours of labor be 
diminished, but the quantity of goods increased; so that instead 
of the fitful irregular supply of work now allotted to mechanics, 
work would be at once steady and continuous on account of a 
more uniform demand for goods for a larger constituency of cus- 
tomers. 

That all benefits anticipated by the friends of eight-hour 
movements have followed the adoption of their ideas, without in- 
curring any of the evils foretold by their enemies, can readily be 
seen in the pages of a book by Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Harold 
Cox, entitled ‘‘ The Eight-Hour Day.’’ One may there see that 
the adoption of the short day has been followed more often by a 
rise than by a fall in the rate of wages, that employers have been 
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better satisfied with the work done, and employes more comfort- 
able and happy, that the quantity of goods produced has not de- 
creased, that the amount of dissipation and drunkenness have 
not increased, nor foreign competition been able to crush out do- 
mestic industry. Such testimony derived from actual experience 
is of course gratifying to those who have urged the movement, 
though they could in no wise be surprised at the result. Yet so 
stolid is mankind still, that resistance to a wide extension of the 
same laws into other branches is still resisted with apathy, or vio- 
lence, or alarm, and the same old reasons are brought up as sure 
to produce a disastrous result as if both argument and fact had 
not completely overthrown both. So few can see, so few in fact 
are used to looking at the matter in a large way that they do not 
see that a rise in the level of society which is involved in this 
movement inevitably carries all along with it, elevating the plane 
of each so that no one will be left out of its benefits, neither work- 
man nor employer, nor the community, nor the State, nor the 
business itself in competition with longer-houred, and therefore 
less capable labor elsewhere. Just as American society can easily 
maintain itself against Hindoo and Chinese, just so is the supe- 
rior social status, sure to follow a general reduction of working 
hours, able to maintain itself against all inferiors. In fact, one 
and the main superiority of this condition is its ability to beat all 
comers who labor longer, and therefore remain in a less produc- 
tive condition as well as a less consuming condition. 

The ultimate goal of this reduction in the hours of labor of 
course itis impossible to foretell, but there is nothing fanciful 
in saying that it will be the point at which the human creature 
is put by his exertions in the best physical condition. The aver- 
age best health line would be likely to prove in the long run the 
average best working-time line. And when machinery gets so 
far improved that production becomes abundant at that point, so 
that not only is the workman at his best physical development, 
but also his social advantages are at a high point, a sort of 
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general comfort will ensue at which man’s moral and intellectual 
nature will be elevated to their best, and society will appear as a 
regenerated and satisfactory institution quite different from our 
present unequal and defective organization. 

But the eight-hour movement is one large step on the road 
to this better estate. Meanwhile, it is melancholy to see how 
well-disposed people are wasting their energies in obstructing and 
opposing the movement as it advances. Not seeing that it is al- 
ready driving forward with such increasing momentum that it is 
sure to prevail eventually, and being ignorant of the history of 
such movements in the past, and of the benefits they have pro- 
cured for their countries, and having no perception of the im- 
mense new movement of modern society altogether, towards an 
estate far better than any previous one, they continue to thrust 
and push against the movement. One might as well endeavor to 
turn the course of a strong north wind or an incoming tide. And 
since the matter is sure to be for the good of ail, as its history 
shows, it is only flying in the face of one’s own best good to 
further oppose and delay it. What each one should do is to try 
to adjust it and help it to come on so as to produce the least dis- 
turbance to existing relations, and the least jar to our present 
body of workmen and factories. 

It must of course come by laws, for such vast social changes 
can only be made by society itself—individuals not being compe- 
tent to handle such great adjustments alone. Modern society is 
too massive for individuals to rearrange it. But by law the mat- 
ter can be easily and gradually arranged to the profit of all. 

And certainly they who work little or none themselves 
should be the last to think that other people are absurd to imag- 
ine that they would like to reach a similar position, and to stand 
in the way of a general effort towards reaching it. For they 
themselves find their position to be a pleasant and enviable one, 
and therefore should desire that as many as possible should 
reach it, since the more who do, the larger society of intelli- 
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gent, cheerful and capable people there will be, and the more 
agreeable will the world be to live in. As much greaterjas are 
the resources of pleasure and interest now than they were in the 
last and previous centuries, so much greater will they grow to be 
in the future when they are required for the needs and tastes of 
improved masses of humanity. 








Economic Contentions. 
By FREE LANCE. 


“‘ FREE Russia’”’ comes to us as a new periodical, ‘‘ English 
and American,’’ devoted to ‘‘ Russian freedom,’’ on the basis of 
sentiment. General Prim once made a very pungent remark 
about Spain when it was proposed to make a republic of it: ‘‘ In 
order to make a republic, it is first necessary to have republicans.”’ 
So we might say of Russian freedom: In order to have a free 
Russia, it is necessary first to have Russians who wish to be free. 
All the soldiers of Europe together could not keep the Russians 
subject to the Czar unless they wished to be. The trouble is that 
most of them are indifferent to their government. The “patri- 
ots’’’ hue and cry arises from this very fact, and they feel sure 
that if the nation could only hear what they have to say, it would 
wish to be ‘‘free.’’ But social improvement does not follow 
ideas, it producesthem. It followsthe increase of wealth. The 
‘‘free’’ Afghan is not so comfortable as is the average Russian as 
things are—nor is any “‘ free’’ Tartar. 

To benefit Russians we must exhort them to increase ma- 
chinery, gather into cities, multiply production, and increase the 
desire for many things. Political agitation may go on forever 
and effect nothing so long as the average Russian is a farmer and 
has no wealth to speak of. In such a condition of things, poli- 
tics area mere squabble of the ins and outs, ‘‘all move and no go.”’ 
Instead of agitation for freedom let Russia’s well-wishers agitate 
for economic advance, and teach Russians to desire more goods of 
all sorts. Freedom follows wealth as a dog its master, biting at 
poverty—the ragged poacher on both. The true liberators of 
Russia will not be the reverends, and poets and idealists, whose 
names we find in this movement, but engineers and inventors. 
Shelgounov, who died lately and was buried with great honor, 
preached the ideal of ‘‘equal public welfare and equal moral and 
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material standing for every one,’’ and exhorted people ‘‘ to serve 
this truth as apostle, and in its service to lay aside all selfish in- 
terests, all inequality, everything personal and groundless.’’ 
‘‘ These be fine words,’’ but in spite of the histories, we make 
bold to say that all the freedom imaginable does little or nothing 
for poor nations. Look at the African tribes, all free politically 
—all slaves to their perennial poverty. What has freedom done 
for Hayti? Doubtless it is more glorious to talk about freedom 
than about factories, about liberty than about wealth—one for- 
sooth is sordid and the other grand! Did not our forefathers rise 
against British despotism, etc., etc.? Yes, and our forefathers 
had reason and were canny; they were not going to pay over 
money in a stamp tax and make themselves poorer by doing so. 
That is what they fought about. And when the Russians begin 
to be alive about taxation, and Russian reformers have sense 
enough to question the Czar about the way he spends the national 
money, there will be some chance of success. Till then talk will 
be—talk. Reformers from time immemorial have been driving at 
the wrong issue, and have broken their hearts because their fine 
words would butter no parsnips, and political questions be ad- 
justed by sentiment. They should apply themselves to economic 
changes, which can always be inaugurated peacefully and by 
consent of everybody, and expect all things to follow in their 
wake. Meanwhile, the reformers might as well complain be- 
cause they are not able to use Charles’ Wain for a farm wagon, as 
because politics do not bring freedom. 

When wealth ‘‘shall make you free then shall you be free 
indeed.’’ 





Mr. EpGAR Fawcett in the Arena for July attacks the plu- 
tocracy and snobbishness of New York society with a bitterness 
that is truly pathetic. Hedoes indeed but re-echo the wail of 
ages concerning the deadness of the rich to ideas and culture. 
From the day of Job to that of Matthew Arnold the literary 
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class has always declaimed against its neglect by the wealthy, has 
lamented the fact that the wealthy were not fond of ideas and 
books and literature. It has stigmatized their glittering society 
as false, hollow, vapid, sensual and selfish. Even if Mr. Faw- 
cett’s arraignment were true in every word, still it would not sig- 
nify that New York society differed from any other in the partic- 
ulars for which he blames it. Mr. Arnold calls the English no- 
bility barbarians because of their indifference to ideas and fond- 
ness for field sports. And everywhere those who have loved 
thoughts have glibly spoken against those who loved things. 

Of course the desire for wealth is liable to become excessive, 
and lead to unjust, dishonest and overtaxing exertions to get it. 
And in an industrial age where all are seeking it strenuously, the 
pace is apt to become rapid, competition severe, and methods 
more orless unscrupulous. But all this is not so much the object 
of attack. It would be indeed platitudinous to attack it as much 
as it would be to attack lying, slander, stealing, and murder as 
social evils and sins. 

The real cause of offense seems to be that the rich like each 
other and do not like men of ideas. But why should they any 
more than the poor? Getting wealthy does not immediately 
make brains clever, and there is no reason why a millionaire 
should enjoy works of taste or thought to which he was never 
trained. He has devoted himself to business and his society will 
be of his own cast, and people devoted to letters need not cry aloud 
because a rich man likes horses and racing better than Tennyson 
or Herbert Spencer. The declaration is unseemly in fact. There 
is room enough for all classes. And it is only ignoble for literary 
people to complain that the tables of the rich are not open to 
them. Who isthe better for all this protest? Not the rich, for 
they no not carea straw for it. Not literary people, who are 
thereby led to think some great wrong is done them when there 
is none whatever. Not the world at large, in whom it only breeds 
unnecessary bitterness and sourness of spirit. If society is vul- 
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gar it iseasy to keep away from it. If it is ostentatious one may 
be as humble as he likes himself. If it is illiterate one may laugh 
and pass by on the other side; vituperation mends little in the 
world, and least of all in social life. 





Mr. H. H. CHAmpron lately presented in Zhe Nineteenth 
Century a ‘‘ Labor Inquiry’’ in dialogue form discussing the 
wages problem, in which many opinions are aired, among others 
the very common one that employers of labor are the great op- 
pressors of the community, and that they should be taken by the 
throat and forced to pay higher wages at all hazards. We donot 
object to the strike of workmen which flies at the employer in a 
stand-up fight for higher wages. The parties to that contest are 
all legitimately in the squabble. It is their proper concern, and 
the outcome of that contention is always higher wages ultimately, 
whatever it may be immediately. 

As Mr. Champion says, the workmen want more things all 
round, and they get more in that way. And there is at present 
no need of asking—where is this rise of wages going to stop? 
One might as well ask—where are the profits of capital going to 
stop? Or what is to be the ultimate limit of the wheat crop, of 
the cotton crop, or of the out-putofiron? The truth is there is no 
limit to any of these advances except the limit of the advance of 
civilization itself. Civilization means always increasing wealth— 
on no other condition can civilization advance,—and increasing 
wealth means more wheat, cotton, iron, larger profits, larger sin- 
gle fortunes and higher wages. Men gasp now to think of skilled 
workmen getting five dollars a day, but five dollars a day is not 
enough to supply all the reasonable wants of a man and his fam- 
ily. Five dollars aday is really competent to but a scanty pro- 
vision, and the time must come when clever men will get ten, fif- 
teen, twenty dollars a day, and that too with all the necessaries 
of life far cheaper than they are at present, so that money will 
buy twice as much per dollar as now. Great fortunes will then 
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be reckoned in billions, and crops of everything counted in tril- 
lions of bushels, tons, and gallons. And everybody will be as 
much more comfortable than he is now, as we are more comfort- 
able than our grandfathers with their hard work and mean pro- 
duction. The advance of mankind never half began till steam 
was harnessed and put into traces with machinery, some fifty 
years ago. And its task is to wring from free-handed nature 
enough for all. 

Meanwhile it is confounding to see the unanimity with which 
all classes fall foul of the capitalist for not scattering his profits 
among the working classes with a prodigal hand. The clergy, 
the philanthropists, all the women, the socialists, all the idealists 
—including most of the ‘‘literary men,’’ of course the poets, 
some economists and not a few business people who really know 
better, fall tooth and nail upon the employer of labor as by com- 
mon consent the great social culprit and rogue who is to be kicked 
and cuffed into decency. ‘‘He only pays his men a dollar a day 
and they have families to support. They are housed worse than 
his horses. He hires women at fifty cents a dozen for his shirts. 
He pays as little as he can to anybody. He lets his workmen 
starve,’’ and much else to the same purport is shrilly echoed from 
all sides. One would think to hear the outcry that all employers 
got rich, that the margin of profits was enormous, and that it is 
simply a matter of choice with employers whether they pay their 
laborers one dollar a day or five; and if they pay the smaller 
amount it is solely due to their hard-hearted selfishness. 

And these complainants—do they pay their employes all 
they can? Are they willing to make upthe difficiencies of these 
small employers? If employers pay little, non-employers pay 
less, and they ought to be the last persons to find fault. We do 
not contend for low wages indeed—they are bad all around, but 
people who pay none have no case against those who pay some, 
if little. 

Mr. Champion ends this article with a contemptuous denun- 
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ciation of the common, vulgar, profit and loss representative of 
the business world, whose shrewd dealing has made him a for- 
tune and enabled him to buy out a uselesslord. He speaks of 
the rich manufacturer as ‘‘a necessary evil,’’ whom he ‘‘ does not 
love.’’ Asif it mattered whether Mr. Champion loved him or 
not! One thing is true, he has at least set a mill going and 
helped support an army of workmen whom Mr. Champion has 
done little to assist. ‘The doer need not bandy words with the 
talker,—deeds speak. Mr. Champion thinks the High Tory and 
the workmen might make common cause against the capitalist. 
When the Tory, whether a lord or a commoner, can pay the 
workman’s wages he may be of benefit, but till then he and his 
fine notions are alike contemptible in the discussion. 








Literary Economics. 


In the SocraL Economist for July we ventured to criticise 
the fairy-land character of our higher educational institutions.* 
It will be remembered that the chief point of complaint was that 
our colleges devote the major part of their attention to educating 
the student in fairy-land subjects, to the great neglect of econ- 
omics and other practical affairs. And also that the little atten- 
tion which is given to economics is chiefly of a deductive, meta- 
physical rather than of an inductive, practical character; and 
that the result of this training is to unfit the young man for 
dealing with the affairs of real life. And consequently, even in 
the sphere of economics, the work of the college-made economist 
is usually of an abstract, dreamy character, and is seldom in ac- 
cord with the facts of real life. 

As if to prove the entire correctness of our position, the 
Atlantic Monthly for August furnished a beautiful illustration of 
how it actually works, in an editorial review of Mr. Gunton’s new 
book, ‘‘ Principles of Social Economics.’’ 

Like most people, to whom sentiment is more than facts, the 
writer disputes the proposition that material welfare is a neces- 
sary precursor to intellectual and moral advancement, and quotes 
from Mr. Gunton thus: 

** “We can only be helpful to others,’ he (Mr. Gunton) says, 
‘in proportion, as we are well provided for ourselves. The poor, 
the weak, and the inferior are always a burden rather than a help 
to their friends.’ Morality cannot exist except by the previous 
operation of material comfort,—‘the material being the basis, the 
intellectual the means, and the moral qualities the result.’ ’’ 

And then, like a stranger to the logic of facts, adds :— 

‘‘According to this philosophy, the hard conditions of exist- 
ence to the Scot or the New Englander, on a thin and barren 
soil, led to a scanty, moral life ; while the rich soil, the comfort- 
able existence of tropical lands, yielded a crop of higher morality 
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and larger social growth. Wherefore New England must capi- 
tulate to Brazil or Mexico.’’ 

This writer evidently confounds the social conditions of a 
people with the physical conditions of the country. Materia, 
comforts to him are synonymous with rich land and abundant 
sunshine. The experience of mankind, as he says, has shown 
the opposite of this to be true. In Africa, Asia, and South 
America the land is rich, nature is prolific and genial, but the 
people are ignorant and barbarous because, though nature is 
rich, they have not learned to get her riches out of her, and are 
poor in goods. 

Now what we said, as his own quotation shows, is not that 
land must be rich or nature prolific in order to have intellectual 
and moral progress; but that the development of the higher 
phases of social life are possible only upon a growth of material 
comfort. Does the editor of the Atlantic Monthly pretend that 
the New Englander has had less of material comfort than the 
Brazilian or the Mexican? Hardly that, though his statement 
can scarcely be otherwise construed. But even he would not say 
that the New England people were moral without comforts. In 
truth, the reason the people of New England have made more 
rapid advance in civilization than those of Brazil and Mexico is 
that centuries ago they had better material conditions than the 
South Americans have even to-day ; and it is because that very 
material comfort brought with it more complex relations and new 
industrial devices, that it developed the social, intellectual and 
political character of the New Englanders. It is not a question 
of the fecundity or sterility of nature, but one of the material re- 
sources of the people ; and these New Englanders have and Mex- 
icans have not. Through a superior character resulting from 
centuries of development in old England, New Englanders were 
able to produce more material welfare out of barren hills and a 
trying climate than Mexicans could obtain with rich soil anda . 
tropical climate. 
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Very naturally, from his standpoint our critic complains that 
we have departed from traditional conclusions, and says :— 

‘Although Mr. Gunton is not a socialist, he flouts the work 
of the past, contending for a break with all past economic think 
ing, and the construction de zovo of a new fabric of social philos- 
ophy.” 

Certainly, and for what reason pray should one write a book 
if not for some important purpose, especially on a much-written 
subject like economics. We have indeed departed from ‘‘ past 
economic thinking,’’ but only where that thinking is out of touch 
with facts, though this is generally out of account with literary 
writers. 

But what appears to astonish the AWantic man most of all is 
that we should treat consumption as the chief cause of produc- 
tion. He quotes what he evidently regards a fatal passage, thus:— 

‘‘The author’s pivotal doctrine, furthermore, is that ‘con- 
sumption’ precedes ‘ production,’ paradoxical as that may seem. 
‘'To-day’s wants determine to-morrow’s efforts, and yesterday’s 
actual consumption determines to-day’s actual production. 
Clearly, then, consumption is not only potentially prior to, but it 
is actually the cause of production.’ ”’ 

Is not this good doctrine? Did our critic ever try to conduct 
a business enterprise on any other principles, or can he name a 
successful firm that has? How is the production of Adantic 
Monthlies determined if not upon the demand for them? Why 
are not as many copies printed now, as a few years ago when 
twice as many of them were ‘‘consumed’’? Desire for a thing 
must of course precede the effort to get it. 

He endeavors to make the readers of the Afantic believe us 
to deny that capital performs any useful function in society, and 
says: ‘‘ Naturally, if capital has no function in production, there 
is little use in hunting for the cause of itsexistence.’’ This per- 
haps is not more /é/erary than the other, but it is less excusable, 
because it is barely possible that he might not have understood 
the former proposition, but in this instance he must have taken 
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special pains to reverse what is plainly written. Instead of de- 
nying that capital has any function in production, we have de- 
voted several chapters to showing its immense importance. One 
of the most prominent features of the book is the demonstration 
in various ways that the use of capital is indispensable to the 
production of cheap wealth and general social advancement. We 
have even gone so far as to defend trusts because they represent 
the most effective use of capital. 

Fairy-land writers are often good critics of style and of for- 
mal logic, but in the handling of facts they are prone to be too 
careless in choosing their material. 





Another Phase of Education. 


The article entitled ‘‘An Experiment in Education,’’ (June 
number of the SocraL Economist), contains a description of 
an aid or rather an addition to the ordinary systems of education 
in vogue at the present time. It appears to me that the idea is 
capable and worthy of further development, at first within the 
sphere mentioned, and later, perhaps, extended to cognate spheres, 
z. e., from the foreign adult element of our population to the native. 
Before pointing out ways in which this may be accomplished, 
another reference to the New American Club,* as a concrete 
example, may not be amiss. 

The organization of the club was entirely spontaneous, 
showing conclusively that a want was felt, and that, in order to 
perform the functions required of naturalized citizens, certain 
faculties had to be developed. In its struggle for existence the 
society had to adapt itself to certain conditions, and had to make 
itself sufficiently elastic to permit the display and exercise of 
special faculties on the part of the members. They were also 
taught that the personality of every other member is a quantity 
to be reckoned with: that I have my rights and that you have 
yours. 

Allow me to continue the historical sketch where it was left 
off in the last article. After a separate existence of several 
months, a reconciliation was effected between the two clubs, and 
they reorganized under the old name. A compromise fixed the 
lower age limit at eighteen years. Owing to considerable oppo- 
sition on the part of the younger club a creditable amount of 
manceuvring and diplomacy was indulged in, such diplomacy as 
brought fame to Prussia’s Statesmen when successful in uniting 
the German Empire. 

To avoid quarrels in future, the business part was delegated 
to an administrative committee, while the educational work was 


* The New American Club was organized by anumber of forei trener of a Public 
Evening School Class, under the guidance of their teachers, for of continuing 
practica! work in the study of the language,of the customs, and of the qubertanent of the United 
S:ates, with the view to the ultimate Americanization of the members, and their assimilation 
with the rest of our population. 
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made almost the sole feature of the meetings. Excursions to 
various places in the vicinity of the city were thoroughly enjoyed 
and knitted closer the social bond of union. A new feature was 
introduced in the form of allowing and inviting the presence of 
women at a// meetings. This proved quite an attraction, while 
at the same time it tended to raise the tone of the club. 

The acquisition of a club room was next considered. This 
was to be for the use of the club exclusively, and not merely a 
meeting room hired for one evening a week. With this came the 
idea of forming the nucleus of a library as suggested in the article 
mentioned. Both of these schemes brought the financial problem 
into prominence. How cana club whose monthly revenue does 
not exceed, say ten dollars, accomplish this, requiring asit does. 
the expense of furnishing a room and paying the rent, besides the 
outlay for attendance, light, heat, paper, printing, etc., not to 
speak of the books for the library? Nothing daunted, the club 
set itself to work to “y at least to accomplish this. An open 
meeting for which an entrance fee is charged was decided upon ; 
besides a printed journal or magazire was to be introduced, said 
journal to contain essays by the members, besides advertisements, 
and to be issued for avd sold at the open meeting. The success of 
this scheme remains to be observed as the meeting is to take place 
on October 24. 

The objection may be raised that in this way outside assist- 
ance is solicited. Thisis true, but something is to be given in 
return forthe money. The library of course must be the out- 
come of donations, and this may be objected to on the same 
grounds. The only excuse I can give is that this is necessary to 
accelerate success. 

Now as to the extension of this work. In the first place the 
Boards of Education might encourage slight deviations from the 
cast-iron course of study prescribed, instead of merely allowing 
a straining of the meaning of certain by-laws. Meetings and 
individual exercises of the kind described might be recommended ; 
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and a live newspaper article, interesting to adults substituted 
for the goody-goody namby-pamby lessons of most reading 
books.* ‘The school buildings appear to be the proper places for 
meetings of respectable educational societies, they could even be 
used for club-rooms, and reading-rooms. ‘The additional expense 
entailed is slight as compared with the benefits conferred upon 
the impecunious tax-payer. This plan I believe, is now under 
consideration ; and it is probable that the opposition to it by 
janitors and others will be downed by a corresponding increase of 
salary. 

Other features might also be more than simply countenanced, 
and the originality of the teacher be given all possible play con- 
sistent with modern methods. Societies similar to the N. A. C. 
would then grow up naturally, provided the teacher himself be 
sufficiently enthusiastic to lend ahand. The teacher’s mission is 
certainly a modest one; his are neither wealth nor fame. He toils 
away, expecting and receiving no gratitude and little praise where 
good results are obtained, and invariably blamed for bad results. 
He practises self-denial and self-abasement in coming down to the 
level of his pupils’ mind, and very frequently becomes dulled to 
the broad expanse of outside thought and action, while he is 
cooped up in the narrowness of a veritable microcosm. The 
teacher of all, is most willing and most ready to act unselfishly, 
if circumstances otherwise permit. All teachers are thus spe- 
cially fitted to carry on this work, and work similar to it outside 
of the school-room, and to preach new doctrines ex cathedra, on 
the lines suggested. (Pardon the short panegyric on our much- 
abused profession, and allow me to add in an “‘aside’’ sadly, that 
as to the teachers of the city evening schools, we are all equal— 
all receive the same pay, without regard to experience, to knowl- 
edge, or to successful work. None is therefore jealous of his 
colleagues. ) 

Outside work is carried on at many of our schools, and in 
fact has become a standing feature with some of them. Debat- 


“It is unfortunate that special books can not be provided for evening classes of adults: 
they are fed of necessity with pap of the “* where-is-my-doll?”’ and “ the-cat-caught-the-rat ” 
variety. 
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ing societies are in existence even in some of our grammar schools, 
while guasi—scientific associations form an attraction in most of 
our colleges. The curriculum, however, seldom recognizes them 
officially as factors of paramount importance. Geography of 
Siam, the population of Lisbon, the area of Montenegro; allega- 
tion, the metric system, banking, the correlation of forces, the 
chromatic scale, the evil effects of alcohol, original designs, the 
subjective and the objective case, the date of the romance of Cap- 
tain John Smith and his company, the theorem of Pythagoras, 
the spelling of obscure words, theoretical etymologies, etc., etc.; 
all these and many more are on the list and in the recognized 
course of study, but very little about such themes as the relation 
of school to pupil, of family to child, of State to citizens, and of 
one person to another. There is no room for any of these, nor 
are the pupils sufficiently developed in mind to grasp such ab- 
struse relations. They have to go out into the cold world, be 
buffeted by nature’s unrelenting hand, pick up one thing here, 
another thing there, and go without the rest. A few, yes very 
few, great minds grasp it all, become leaders in politics, in busi- 
ness, in other affairs, and the rest follow their leader blindly, for 
follow they must, or remain where they are. 

This scheme of aid to education seems to possess additional 
advantages. Each member of such a club becomes a missionary 
and makes converts. Visitors to the meetings come under the 
influence of the club to a less extent. The minds of all present 
are occupied profitably, even though for a short time only. The 
attendants are taken from low variety theatres, cheap museum 
shows, blood-and-thunder dramas, corner-loafing, and card-play- 
ing. The forum is open to all, and many take advantage of that 
fact. The refining influence is incalculable, and marked im- 
provement is soon observed. 

The motto of the club is Education and Liberty. Is it nec- 
essary to supplement it with a statement of the oneness of /gno- 
vance and Slavery? Every plan to educate a portion of the 
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masses, no matter how small such portion may be, is and must be 
beneficial in all directions. 

As to the possibility and the advisability of outside help, 
that xeeds explanation. Justice requires that we hold a man 
responsible for his acts, and that certain immutable consequences 
should follow given causes ; but xo more is called for. The poor 
and the ignorant are made to suffer for their voluntary acts, and 
justly so; should they be held responsible for having chosen a bad 
parentage? Certainly not. Humanity asks of the more fortunate 
that they lighten the burden of the unfortunate, but only where 
misfortune is a result of circumstances, for which the man is not 
responsible. One step beyond that, and we find ourselves in the 
bog of misplaced charity, impelling downfall. Evolutionists may 
argue that nature punishes misdeeds in generations following ; 
but shall we therefor add to such punishment ? 

The following appears to be within the limits of legimate and 
allowable assistance. 

Opportunities should be provided. Thus, there should be 
several buildings devoted to society work ; these should contain 
well-ventilated, well-lighted rooms and halls, plainly furnished. 
‘These rooms are to be hired out, allowing perhaps a reasonable 
profit on the investment. Gymnasium, books, reading rooms, 
printing offices, restaurants, &c., could be introduced to provide 
for other opportunities. All this can be given with a small mar- 
gin for profits, and can still be below or at the actual cost of such 
places at present, while being far above existing opportunities in 
point of elasticity and of tone. 

The poor, no matter how earnest and no matter how numer- 
ous, can never change the sum of many ciphers to a something ; 
the rich alone can and do provide the capital and give opportuni- 
ties to the poorer class. Just as this applies to the expensive 
modern factory system, so it also applies to this work. Where 
are the moneyed men who acknowledge this and are ready to 
supply the golden sesame to open the treasury of the possibilities 
of numerous undeveloped individualities, to take therefrom the 
small coins of good, intelligent citizenship and patriotism, and 
convert them into the larger currency of good government? 

PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but all communications whether conveying facts, express- 
ing opinions or asking questions, either for private use or for 
publication, must bear the writer’s full name and address. And 
when answers are desired other than through the magazine, or 
manuscripts returned, communications must be accompanicd 
by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed 
in unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for 
intelligent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well 
digested opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to them- 
selves the right to criticise freely all views presented in signed 
articles whether invited or not. 








WE DESIRE to call special attention of all who are interested 
in the study of Economic, Social, and Political questions, to the 
evening classes at the Institute of Social Economics. The 
classes are open to all, regardless of sex, social condition, or po- 


litical creed. The terms are from ten to twenty dollars for the 
season, according to the course taken. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for mechanics and business men who can give only a 
limited amount of time to the study of these subjects. The 
classes commence October 12, and meet one, two, and three even- 


ings a week, respectively. 





IN THIS NUMBER of the Social Economist, we commence a 
series of articles on ‘‘ Rational Protection.’’ We intend to discuss 
the subject on a purely scientific basis, taking ground which con- 
sistent economics and rational statesmanship must occupy. In 
order to create an intelligent public opinion upon Protection the 
subject must be lifted out of the rut of partisan politics, and be 
considered first, as a general principle in economics and govern- 
ment, and second as to its practical application to American con- 
ditions. 

If the believers in an extremely low, tariff (or Free-Trade) or 
those desiring an extremely high tariff think their views are not 
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correctly presented, we invite them to point out the error. We 
intend to take no position that will not stand the severest criti- 
cism. Any objection to our position intelligently made and con- 
cisely presented will be considered, and if desirable printed in 
THE SocraL Economist. We invite the fullest discussion of the 
subject as an economic problem with which this country has to 
deal. 


Ecor oMISTS WHO write of the worsened condition of laborers 
of to-day over those of the past should read of the Arabs of 
Yemen-Yemen the blessed. They terrace the mountains to the 
height of six thousand feet to grow crops of indigo, coffee, wheat, 
fruit and vegetables, and in spite of terrible industry are still 
miserably poor. There are great natural riches there—coal, sul- 
phur, iron, but no one develops the mines, all being resigned to 
the ‘‘ will of Allah.’”’ And yet economists write as if our tene- 
ment population, well clad, warmly housed, able to read and 
write, were worse off. No one is worse off than a hand-labor 





agriculturist on a poor soil. 





It SEEMS that a good use for the Indian has been found in 
the United States Cavalry. He makes a good soldier, and the 
drill of the regular service is doing more to start him towards 
civilization, says Capt. J. M. Lee, than any previous agency em- 
ployed, This emphasizes our contention that if one wishes to 
lift a race or an individual in the scale of being one must look 
carefully to find their next step, and then push them on to that. 
Indians are guerrillas by nature, and the next thing above that is 
regular soldiering which they therefore like and rise to. The 
step from Nomadic life to settled agriculture is too long for them 
to take all at once. 





THE Hon. M. D. Harter gives us the benefit of his ‘‘ Plan for 
a Permanent Bank System’’ in the October Forum, in advance, 
hefore presenting it to Congress. He advocates a currency 
founded on ‘‘ State, County, City, and Railroad bonds’’ under 
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several careful restrictions, which is but a modified form of ‘‘John 
Lawism.’’ Why not leave the supply of money to private enter- 
prise just as the supply of hats is. The government to do 
nothing but guarantee by its stamp on gold and silver that the 
metal is pure and of a certain weight. Ninty-two per cent. 
of the money is already supplied by private individuals as Mr. 
Harter says. All we have to do is to leave the remaining 8 per 
cent. to the same parties, the government doing nothing further 
about it. 





THE London Spectator says that “‘luxury does not ruin 
States as used to be said, but it very often ruins societies.’’ We 
are getting on, or the first clause of the sentence would not have 
been written. But the second clause must be false if the first is 
true, and the Sfectator’s allegation that ‘‘a craving for excite- 
ment’’ indicates social decay makes us wonder if a congregation 
of turtles running on a log would be a social ideal. Its further 
remark that new millionaires get social place by spending money 
on society, and that their mission is disastrous to society, is much 
like saying that able men are an injury to society, which is, of 
course, ridiculous. The larger any society becomes, the more 
liberal its ideas, the juster its views, and the more intelligent its 
constituency. The millionaires are the salvation of worm-eaten 
and narrow-minded old families. 





Ir Is cuRIOUs to find a man so hopelessly wrong respecting 
the effect of steam machinery as is Mr. J. A. Whitney, LL.D., 
in his book on the Chinese question. He says that such machin- 
ery cannot be introduced in China because hand-labor is cheaper, 
and if it could it would only add to the people’s poverty and 
misery by taking away their work. 

Such an exploded fallacy is all this: Machinery can and will 
supplant hand labor because it can produce cheaper, and will al- 
leviate Chinese poverty as it has European by giving so many 
more things which the people will get. The best friend of China 
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will be found to be fingers of steel and tireless muscles of steam- 
The cause of Chinese stagnation is because the narrow limit of 
hand-labor has been reached among them. The civilization of 
Chinese is waiting for the introduction of machinery into that 
country. 





Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON writes in the October Forum on the 
** Real Meaning of the Free Coinage Agitation’’ as being an ef- 
fort of interested parties, silver men, and silver States, to get 
more for their product than it is worth in the open market. As 
if the peach men were to propose that the government should buy 
the peach crop and give for it what pine-apples are worth, so the 
silver men propose that the government shall buy all the silver 
and give for it what goldisworth. Mr. Atkinson proposes to coin 
silver freely, but take away its general legal tender quality. This 
is just what would throw silver men into a spasm, and might do 
worse than that by giving a new and inferior status to all our 
present silver coinage and our silver certificates as well, and so 
throwing business into a spasm also. A better way would be to 
go back to the facts of the case, and coin on bullion values only, 
a basis which would stand forever. Even this would give usa 
shock at first, but could be managed to give the least possible. 

We are surprised that Mr. Atkinson should not have consid- 
ered the objections to his legal tender retraction plan. As for his 
idea of reverting to the power of each State to decide by State 
rights what shall be legal tender in his own limits to prevent the 
evils of free coinage, does it not seem rather retrogressive and 
visionary ? 





How STONE BLIND even an economist can be to the over- 
whelming importance of wealth and finance in society may be 
seen in a review of A. Deloume’s ‘‘Les Manieurs d’Argent 4 
Rome ”’ in the Economic Journal. Monsieur Deloume has shown 
what is quite certain to be true, that contractors and joint stock 
companies were powerful in Rome during the last two centuries 
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of the Republic. Their enterprises extended everywhere, and 
they became enormously rich. ‘‘ Their prosperity was inter- 
rupted by Sulla and destroyed by Augustus.’’ Our reviewer 
goes on to say that their history is one of extortion and outrage, 
that they showed little public spirit and used their power for 
only selfish ends. ‘‘ They had no Economics and their practice 
was simple rapacity. Their disappearance was probably regret- 
ted by few.’’ And so we are handed over to the notion that 
Augustus, who stamped out an enormous industrial organization 
in favor of a military State and Empire did a wonderful piece of 
State work, to the advantage of everybody. Seeing that the 
Empire brought the remains of the Republic to utter ruin and 
destroyed the highest civilization the world had then reached, an 
economist might well pause to consider whether it was not this 
very suppression of private enterprise which did the whole busi- 
ness for it. 

It Is PLEASING to note that there is at least one paper in the 
country that has risen to the level of discussing the tariff ques- 
tion on broad economic and social grounds. In a recent editorial 
on ‘‘Protection and Wages’’ the Dolgeville Herald (a very bright 
weekly published in Dolgeville, N. Y.,) takes the position that 
protection helps the wages-class, not by directly increasing wages 
as is usually supposed, but indirectly by protecting our higher 
civilization against the deteriorating influence of a lower civiliza- 
tion. It points out with admirable clearness that wages are not 
governed by profits, nor even by the price of commodities, nor 
by the supply and demand of laborers, but that in the long run 
they are forced up or are allowed to drop, or remain static ac- 
cording to the social life or general standard of living among the 
laboring classes. It is by maintaining a higher civilization that 
the social life and with it the wages of the laboring classes rise. 
It further shows that the increase of manufacturing industries 
with their infinite variety of occupation, developing artistic tastes 
and a constant variety of social intercourse, is the chief factor in 
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this social advance; and therefore that protection of home mar- 
kets acts upon wages not as an arbitrary edict to put up the price 
of labor, but as a guardian of opportunities for developing eco- 
nomic and social conditions which makes higher wages both pos- 
sible and necessary. 

And what is still more gratifying, our Dolgeville editor 
points out that these very influences which diversify and socialize 
industry and raise the laborer’s standard of living and wages, 
react upon the cost of production by increasing consumption and 
making improved methods of production and lower prices econom- 
ically profitable. The claim that protection tends to raise wages 
and reduce prices is thus scientifically sustained. 

This is good economic doctrine. Indeed it is only upon the 
ground that a tariff protects opportunity for industrial and social 
development, which bring conditions for higher wages and cheap- 
er production, that a protective policy can be economically de- 
fended. 

Tax Political Science Quarterly gives us an article on ‘‘ Rail- 
road Stock Watering,’’ which is very readable and presents the 
right view of the propriety of such action when disconnected 
with fraudulent designs. It does not analyze the true character 
of the operation, however, and so fails to get the best basis for its 
conclusions. Now the ordinary Stock-watering, so-called, which 
is attacked by the Farmers’ Alliance and others is, where 
railroads are built with the proceeds of bonds, and the stock is 
retained by the promoters who put no cash of their own into the 
outlay. This stock then is called ‘‘ Water.’’ And water indeed 
it often proves to the promoter, often coming to no value what- 
ever. But when it becomes valuable then the public begins to 
complain of robbery and being taxed to pay dividends on watered 
stock. But is this true? What the promoters really do is to 
borrow money by means of bonds from the public to build a rail- 
road. The stock they retain in their own hands as certificate of 
ownership. They differ in nothing in this from a man. who 
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raises money on his house by a mortgage, while he still keeps the 
title to the house himself. 

If then the railroad property proves to be worth more than 
the bonds, this ownership becomes valuable and these certificates 
of stock become valuable. They represent then a surplus re- 
maining over to the promoters and owners of the same kind as 
the surplus of a manufacturer after paying the interest on his 
borrowed money, and are no more illegitimate, or water than is 
his profit. 

The amount of this stock is a matter of perfect unconcern to 
the public; whether it is five millions or fifty millions nominally, 
it still represents the same property exactly, which property can 
only pay so much in either case, since the quantity of stock in no 
way affects the earning capacity of the railroad. Nor is the 
road able to earn any more when the stock is fifty than when it 
is five millions, unless there is more property. The mere num- 
ber of shares is nothing. 





Tue Labor Advocate, a Canadian socialistic paper, appears 
to have a faculty for producing more heat than light. Ina re- 
cent issue, it devoted its editorial fire to Mr. Phillips’ article 
(Elimination of Interest), in our last issue, and our remarks on 
it, and says :— 

‘* Writer and critic are alike hopelessly muddled. Justice in 
distribution would give nothing to anybody except for actual 
labor. ... . As for borrowing increasing production, that 
is the worst kind of rot.”’ 


Need we be surprised that socialists are unsound on econ- 
omic questions? If the instincts of the average workman were 
not sounder than the reasoning of such instructors, there would 
be slight hope for the future. This writer evidently needs intro- 
ducing to the alphabet of economics. Were he at all acquainted 
with the wages question, or had he the remotest idea of the func- 
tion of capital or the principle by which prices or profits are deter- 
mined, such diatribe would be impossible. To him the whole 
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system of modern industry is but systematic robbery. Just as if 
society could ever have advanced in civilization as it has under 2 
system of mere plunder! This writer would doubtless be sur- 
prised to know that ninety per cent. of the factories and even a 
greater proportion of the railroads would never have been possi- 
ble without the payment of interest, since the few individuals 
who inaugurated these large industries seldom have sufficient 
capital of their own to carry them through. Itis only because 
these enterprises have been willing to divide the proceeds with 
others for the use of their capital that the millions of wealth- 
cheapening devices have come into existence. 

As the Labor Advocate is very anxious that the State should 
do everything, we would suggest that it commence by furnishing 
compulsory economic education for socialistic editors, so that 
such pure insanity can no longer be passed off for economic 
discussion. 

THE MILWAUKEE Daily Journal criticises our article on 
‘* Machinery and Politics’’ rather adversely as mistaking spoils 
politics for all politics and what it calls ‘‘speculators who have 
used the worst methods of politics’’ to amass fortunes for 
‘*crownless potentates of industry.’’ Now as to this last we 
think we do remember to have ‘‘ heard of Hargreaves, Brassy, 
Krupp, Edison and Westinghouse,’’ but while they are able men 
and great benefactors, they have not become potentates in the 
world at large, which the other are by virtue of the enormous 
success of their respective industries, of banking and railroad 
building. If they are individually bad, it only shows the more 
forcibly how powerful great industrial success is since it can even 
make a bad man so potent. 

As for ‘‘the distinction between politics and statesmanship ”’ 
which the Journal reproaches us for neglecting, we did not speak 
of spoils politics at all, nor did we accuse politicians of having 
anything but high motives; Washington, Adams, Lincoln were 
in our mind, and not the Ward Boss at all. What we were 
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showing and what is true is that politics are but the machinery 
of economics ; that statesmanship is only of real service to man- 
kind as it is devoted to providing opportunities for developing 
the possibilities and protecting the results of industrial advance. 
To borrow an arrow from our adversary’s quiver, we may say 
that Watts, with his little reflection about using steam, has done 
more to change every human society already than all the states- 
men that ever lived taken together, including those of the high- 
est motives. And the printing press before Watts, set on foot a 
revolution compared with which the rise and fall of Rome and 
Athens were but temporary and trivial events in the history of 
mankind. We were urging that men did not yet appreciate the 
source of all modern advance, and so laying it ‘‘ to many things,”’ 
religion, politics, books, finance, commerce, war and the like, 
were quite beside the mark, since what set everything in motion 
was steam machinery and its enormous increase of wealth. And 


this our antagonist seems dimly to see when he likens its effects 
to those of a veritable cyclone. He is right. 





WE ARE PLEASED to learn from Dr. Janes’ article in this 
issue on ‘‘ The Relation of the State to the Individual’’ that Mr. 
Spencer has practically abandoned the use of the phrase ‘‘ social 
organism ’’ in his new book on ‘‘Justice.’”” This is a great step 
towards placing the discussion of social questions on a sociological 
instead of amerely biological basis. Mr. Spencer’s frequent re- 
ference to society as an organism has done much to encourage the 
delusion among socialistic writers that socialism has areal basis 
in scientific sociology. To use Dr. Janes’ own language, Mr. 
Spencer’s latest idea is that ‘‘ Government is society in its corpo- 
rate capacity instituted for the protection of the community and 
the maintenance of individual rights.’? While this is a decided 
improvement on the biological idea of a social organism, it fails to 
give a true idea of either the origin or functions of government. 
Government is really a machine or method which came into 
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existence as a means of assisting men to get a better subsistence. 
Mr. Spencer’s definition seems to start with an idea which comes 
into view only far down in the history of governmental develop- 
ment, and long after its ealier stages have done much work. He 
thus loses hold of the real rudder of all human movements, organ- 
izations and affairs, and enters into a region of abstract speculation 
where men drift like’shipsin a fog without fixed bearings. A 
‘society instituted (organized ?) for the protection of the com- 
munity,’’ government was not, at first, but rather a band organ- 
ized to steal other people’s goods, mankind being predatory before 
they were defensive ; and ‘‘ the maintenance of individual rights’ 
is as far from earlier governments as Washington is from Ashan- 
tee land. Individuals had no rights. 

Mr. Spencer will never get rid of the first inferences of the 
socialists from his general principles until he revises his princi- 
ples. And a consideration of ‘‘justice’’ is exactly the fairy-land 
where the idealist, the socialist, the anarchist all may wander 
freely, like griffins and dragons in the pages of early poetry, with- 
out relation to the realities of social evolution. 

He says: ‘‘ Primarily the conception of justice implies the 
right and obligation of each individual to receive the benefits and 
evils of his own nature and consequent conduct. And it is the 
duty of the State to secure justice to the individual—this and 
nothing more.’’ Such a trivial conception of the business of an 
organized society as this, applies to a Druid forest court, or a 
German Witenagemot, or an Eastern Cadi, but not to a modern 
State. One does not now equip a steam man-of-war to shoot ar- 
rows and javelins. 

The primary object of government is not, as Mr. Spencer 
says, ‘‘to secure justice to the individual—this and nothing 
more.’’ That is only ove of its functions. The function of pub- 
lic improvements, such as lighting harbors, opening highways, 
coining money, educating children, is as legitimate a work of the 
collective community as ‘‘securing justice to the individual.’’ 








